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Editorial 


ANNA RUTHERFORD 

The response to the first issue of Kunapipi has been overwhelming. 
We have managed in the space of six months to increase our 
subscription list by over one hundred members and every post 
brings new subscribers. This is of course gratifying and necessary 
if we are to continue. But even more gratifying have been the 
letters of congratulation and appreciation from all over the world 
- some from our friends (those we expect!), but others from com¬ 
plete strangers. When one works hard over a venture, it is a good 
feeling to know that it has been worth while. 

Perhaps most exciting of all has been the response on the part of 
the creative writers, both the established and the yet to be estab¬ 
lished. Kunapipi aims to fulfil the requirements T. S. Eliot believed 
a journal should have: to introduce the work of new or little 
known writers of talent, to provide critical evaluation of the work 
of living authors both famous and unknown, and to be truly inter¬ 
national. The first issue introduced two young Malawian poets, 
Jack Mapanje and Felix Mnthali (we most apologise to Felix 
Mnthali for mis-spelling his name. The error occurred because 
though the manuscript was typed the name was hand written and 

poets and introduces the work of several other young poets from 
Malawi. Also included are three stories entered in the EACLALS 
short story competition, including the winning story, Mark 
O’Connor’s ‘The Black Cabaret’. In this way we hope to promote 
new talent whilst in no way ignoring the already established. 

It was with deep regret that we learnt in May of the death of 
Jean Rhys. We feel very fortunate in being able to print what is 




possibly the last interview Ms Rhys gave as well as a tribute from 
a personal friend of the novelist, Phyllis Shand Allfrey. This issue 
of Kunapipt is dedicated to Jean Rhys. 

In this issue we give you a forerunner of what is to be a regular 
feature of each Spring issue, The Year that Was. This will provide 
readers with a summary of the major publications in each of the 
countries. 

We would like to thank all the people for their encouragement 
and efforts in promoting Kunapipi. 

We would also like to thank all the people who have sent in 
both creative and critical contributions and hope they will con- 

A final thank you must go to Det humanistiske Forskningsrad 
(the Danish Humanities Research Council) for their generous 
support. 


ELAINE CAMPBELL 


From Dominica to Devonshire 
A Memento of Jean Rhys 






Mr Severn, the journalist in Jean Rhys’ 



Better-Looking’, is exhorted to write ‘a swell article’ for his weekly 

goodbye letter he has just received from his very dear friend Hans 
and he can’t get the swing of it. ‘The swing’s the thing, as every¬ 
body knows - otherwise the cadence of the sentence’. If he can 
once get into it, ‘he could go ahead like an old horse trotting’. The 
loss of a very dear friend can make writing difficult, especially if 
the article is about the friend and the loss is permanent. Hans and 
Mr Severn were not old friends; Mr Severn had extended the 
hospitality of his flat after Hans had shown up in London with a 

and ended abruptly. Hans had had enough: ‘Good-bye. I’ll write 

The last letter I have from Jean Rhys is dated March third and 
it reads, ‘Unfortunately I have been ill — cracked up a bit, to tell 
you the truth - and have just-got back from a nursing home. I 
hope to be well enough to get to London in two or three weeks and 
it goes without saying will do all I can for the book’. I don’t know 
yet whether Jean Rhys managed to get to London sometime in 
April, but she died in the hospital in Exeter, the city near her 
village in Devonshire, on May fourteenth. Her reference to the 
book and the letter itself grew out of a relationship which started 
by mail last summer and which eventuated in my visiting Miss 
Rhys in Cheriton Fitzpaine. 

An accumulation of coincidence lies behind the visit: a doctoral 
dissertation on British West Indian fiction is one feature. More 
important to Miss Rhys was the fact that I’d visited her home 
island ip the summer of 1977 and while there had been introduced 
to Miss Rhys’ friend, Phyllis Shand Allfrey. When a colleague in 
London invited me for a visit, I wrote to Jean Rhys to say that 
while in England I would like to bring her news of Dominica but 
her Harpers essay ‘Making Bricks without Straw’ had convinced 
me that she was quite fed up with interviewers and visitors. In 
what was the beginning of an epistolary friendship, she wrote 
back: ‘I didn’t mean to be intimidating when I wrote “Bricks 


without Straw”. I’m the intimidated one, I think!’ And as she was 
‘very busy trying to finish my autobiography’ she said that she’d 
like to see me, preferably in late September. By that time she 
hoped to have finished the Dominican memoirs and would be at 
leisure to indulge in a lengthy chat about places and things 
cherished since childhood. After negotiations with the literary 
agent in London and arrangements with the friend in Holland 
Park, the visit was settled. But I failed to get to the Boston airport 
in time for my scheduled flight and the visit had to be set up 
again, this time for October. The additional weeks allowed Miss 
Rhys to complete the memoirs so that it was my privilege to spend 
the afternoon with her at her bungalow in Devon the day follow¬ 
ing the typist’s final visit. Miss Rhys, her nurse and I quietly 
celebrated by exchanging views on Dominica, the Windward Is¬ 
land home where Jean Rhys was born. 

Our conversation centered somewhat unsatisfactorily upon an 
effort to make comparisons between the turn-of-the-century West 
Indian island that Miss Rhys has endeavoured to reconstruct in 
her first section of the autobiography and my own perceptions of 
Dominican and British West Indian life derived from thirteen 
years in the British Virgin Islands and a summer’s visit to 
Dominica. The awkward aspect of the conversation quickly 
emerged. Our differing perceptions were not truly comparable. 
The discrepancy was not so much the result of recent changes as 

Miss Rhys’ childhood there and the time of her return visit with 
her brother in 1938. The commercial developments that occurred 
between 1910 and 1938 (wide-spread banana cultivation, the in¬ 
troduction of the lime growing industry under the aegis of L. Rose 
Co., Ltd., as examples) were great enough to convince Miss Rhys 
that the island had changed irrevocably. My impression, how¬ 
ever, is that the island has altered little relative to the rate-of- 
change discernible in neighbouring Leeward and Windward Is¬ 
lands, and that the Dominica of 1938, which Miss Rhys last saw 
(she never returned afterwards), and the pre-independence island 


iliilllllllil! 


























The champagne luncheon that Diana Athill planned for celeb¬ 
rating the completion of Wide Sargasso Sea was not to be. When she 
telephoned Miss Rhys’ hotel on the morning of the luncheon she 
was told, ‘please come at once, the lady is ill’. Instead of taking 
Jean Rhys to luncheon, Diana Athill took her to the hospital 
where Rhys remained for months. ‘The book was so nearly 

that I suggested we should publish it as it was. This Miss Rhys 
would not have, and I had to promise that it would not appear 
until she was satisfied with it.’ It was two more years before those 
few sentences would be finished and the novel was to meet Jean 
Rhys’ satisfaction. 

This account of how Jean Rhys’ masterpiece was written makes 

complete. If they exhibit the same prose clarity and unimpeach¬ 
able integrity as Wide Sargasso Sea, the early novels, and the Rhy- 
sian short stories collected in Tigers Are Better-Looking and Sleep It 
Off, Lady , they will be worth the wait. Miss Rhys explained to me 
that the Dominican section had given her particular difficulty 

the events of her childhood. She volunteered that she had reached 
the phase of life when one returns naturally to memories of child¬ 
hood, but she immediately isolated the necessity of avoiding senti¬ 
mentality. In her most emphatic statement of the afternoon she 
said, ‘It is so important not to be sentimental’. 

The writing conditions that Miss Athill cites for Wide Sargasso 
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Allfrey, whose Dominican ancestry dates from the earliest days of 
West Indian colonisation, wrote a first-rate novel entitled The 
Orchid House. It was published in British, American and French 
editions in the nineteen-fifties. All these editions have gone out of 
print, and although Mrs Allfrey’s novel is always cited in bibliog¬ 
raphies of West Indian literature, there are few literary commen¬ 
tators who have actually read it - primarily because it is unavail¬ 
able. Phyllis Allfrey has also published two volumes of poetry, but 
her greatest contribution to Dominican life has been through her 
political activities. She organized the island’s first labour union 
and she was Dominica’s elected representative during the West 
Indian Federation. For many years she and her husband have 
written and printed Dominica’s opposition newspaper, The Star , 
and she has mailed this newspaper faithfully to Jean Rhys in 
England. Sometimes she tucked into the pages of the newspaper a 
personal note that might not otherwise have reached its intended 
destination in Devonshire. 

The Star, with its bits of island news, its recapitulation of local 
sport events, its commentary (often fiercely critical) on island 
politics, and its birth, death and marriage records helped to keep 
fresh in Miss Rhys’ mind the singular ambiance of Dominican life. 
Janet brought out a copy of The Star for the three of us to refer to, 
and looking at the newspaper, Jean Rhys said she felt that she 
‘owes Phyllis something’ since Mrs Allfrey had sent her the news¬ 
paper for such a long time. Miss Rhys asked me what I thought 

send money through the postal service to Dominica. Recalling 
that Mrs Allfrey had requested me to assist her in bringing The 
Orchid House back into print, I suggested that Miss Rhys might 
consider writing a preface or an introduction for a possible new 
edition of Mrs Allfrey’s novel. Miss Rhys was enthusiastic about 
helping with the project and agreed to take a copy of The Orchid 
House to London for a reading by Miss Athill. For my part, I felt 
that if Jean Rhys did write a laudatory essay that resulted in the 
reintroduction of Phyllis Allfrey’s fine West Indian novel, my visit 


to the bungalow down the hedgerows of Devon would be re- 

Our conversation passed easily from one Dominican topic to 
another, although my attempts to extract biographical informa¬ 
tion were in vain. Miss Rhys always skilfully brought the conver¬ 
sation back to Dominica. When I enquired how many years she 
had lived in Devon, she responded vaguely, ‘Many, many years’. 
When I asked her how long she had lived in Cornwall before 
moving to Devon, she answered, ‘For a long, long time’. The only 

Miss Rhys had no relatives left in Dominica and that her mother 
had followed Jean Rhys to England and had died there. Miss 
Rhys’ sister died a year or so ago in England and Miss Rhys 
commented, ‘There is no one left’. This, of course, excludes her 
daughter and her daughter’s family. With respect to her personal 
life. Miss Rhys was truly as Marcelle Bernstein described her in 
1969 - ‘inscrutable’. She may have been saving the details of her 
personal life for revelation in her memoirs or she may have been 
planning to remain enigmatic. Doubtlessly, much detail has been 
lost because of her reserve. Her desire to* control information 
about her private life is exemplified by her recent sweeping 
destruction of old love letters. And although such destruction of 

raphers, it is the privilege of an artist to make every effort to 
preserve his or her privacy. 

There are obvious privileges and benefits that result from the 
adulation of a world-wide readership. Miss Rhys, who lived for a 
long time in penurious circumstances, was only in recent ye&rs 
able to take an occasional trip abroad as she did to Venice during 
a chill English winter. Her bungalow, that has been described 
frequently as lacking both a telephone and television, now posses¬ 
ses a television aerial and set as well as the telephone upon which 
I spoke to her from Cerne Abbas. Her sitting room contains trib¬ 
and beautiful painting executed for the dustjacket of Wide Sargasso 
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Sea’s hardcover edition. A new, rather elegant piece of furniture 
had been introduced. Although Janet refers to it as ‘a disaster’, 
the plush chaise longue upon which Miss Rhys reclined during an 
interview eliminated the problem referred to in ‘Making Bricks 
without Straw’. In that essay she explains some of the problems 
associated with interviews: how frequently her remarks are misin¬ 
terpreted; how rudely the interviewer pounces into the chair that 
Miss Rhys has reserved for herself because it faces the light that 
most flatters her. After reading ‘Making Bricks without Straw’, 
one of my daughters expressed concern for Miss Rhys’ discomfi¬ 
ture and asked that I write to reassure her that when I came to 
visit, I would permit Miss Rhys to sit down first. Miss Rhys 
graciously wrote back, ‘I’ll be very pleased if you can come and 
please tell your Becky that I didn’t mean to be taken quite so 

fortable but regal’. 

While the perquisites of literary success are readily apparent, 
the disadvantages are more subtly hidden. They are, however, no 
less affective upon an artist’s life. This is especially so in the case 
of an artist with a temperament like Miss Rhys’. If the cliche of 
the ‘private person’ had not already been so lavishly applied to 
entertainment celebrities whose ‘privateness’ is nothing more 
than an elaborate pose, it would'be tempting to assign that epithet 
to Gwen Williams, known to the world as Jean Rhys. In the first 
letter of our correspondence, she defined herself as both shy and 
intimidated. Although her purpose in so doing was to assist me 
out of my reservations about visiting her, the self-description is 
sound. Her interviewers, photographers and would-be biogra¬ 
phers have not often avoided offending a sensitive temperament 
and she and Janet regaled me with stories of arrogance and incon¬ 
sideration during visits to which Miss Rhys had acquiesced. I was 
told about the internationally-known photographer who enter¬ 
prisingly brought a tape recorder with him. The tale of the inter¬ 
viewer who cornered Miss Rhys having her hair shampooed in 


to take several photographs at the time of her visit and subse¬ 
quently selected for publication the one that most distressed Miss 
Rhys. And the commercial photographs taken for the latest dust- 
jacket resulted in the selection, apparently over the wishes of Miss 
Rhys, of the now widely-published picture of Miss Rhys wearing 
what she called ‘that awful hat*. 

Prior to my visit, an international telephone call from a reporter 
for Paris Match interrupted the tranquillity of Miss Rhys’ plan for 
the day. The caller demanded to know when Miss Rhys would be 
able to see her! Some of these importunate approaches could be 
deferred to the literary agent in London, but so many visitors were 
received that Miss Rhys’ sitting room ‘had become like the wait¬ 
ing room of a train station’, according to Janet. Some of the 
visitors arrived late for their interviews and Miss Rhys was kept 
waiting for their arrival. Janet explained, ‘Jean gets herself into a 
terrible state over these visits’. Marvelling that Miss Rhys con- 

ever turned out to be enjoyable. ‘Oh no’, was the firm rejoinder. It 
appears that the same passivity that colours the lives of Rhys’ 
heroines caused her to be overwhelmed by bumptious callers, and 
the consequence of frequent and bold intrusions was her retreat 


change in Jean Rhys’ attitude since Bernstein’s fruitful interview 
was published in the London Observer in 1969. Still excited over her 
newly recovered literary importance, Rhys awarded Bernstein the 
most successful interview ever published about her. But Bernstein 
nevertheless entitled the essay, ‘The Inscrutable Miss Jean Rhys’. 
During the reported conversation in which Jean Rhys provided 
glimpses of her writing method and personal lifestyle - material 
she later artistically transmuted into ‘My Day’ - she expressed the 
delight she entertained in being sought by the outside world. 
Complaining about the loneliness of her situation in Devonshire 
she elaborated, ‘I think loneliness is a part of writing’, and con¬ 
tinued, ‘But when week goes after week and you never see anyone 


it’s really rather trying’. A knock at the front door elicited a 
different response then. Hurrying to answer the door herself she 

derful stranger. I fly to the door, longing.’ Instead of the anticipat¬ 
ory delight in the encounter represented by the stranger on the 
other side of the door, Jean Rhys learned to evade and hedge. Her 
companion served as a guardian to the novelist or as a guide to the 
interviewer, in accordance with how the conversation progressed. 
For example, upon first meeting me, Janet, unsure of my inten¬ 
tions, inquired, ‘What do you want? If you just tell her what you 
want, it will be much easier’. Startled by the belligerence, I lamely 

that, and you will be alright’ were my instructions. I had come to 
England primarily to pay homage to a literary figure, but I also 
would have liked answers to some of the four pages of questions 
that had arisen out of my close readings of Miss Rhys’ novels. The 
strained nature of the greeting led me to leave the typed pages 
unopened in the copy of Sleep It Off, Lady I’d brought to be 
autographed. 

Miss Rhys’ desperation over the tactics of her public caused her 
to adopt a pose that could be mistakenly judged as senility. The 
pose was easily assumed by the woman who left Dominica at the 

illness after that line of defense had been overcome. But any hint 
of senility was disconcertingly at variance with the precision of 
both her fiction and her correspondence. Her letters were brief, 
gently humorous and to the point. For example, she wrote to me 
in July, ‘What you tell me about Dominica interests me very 
much, of course. Yes, I have considered going back but I’m very 
much afraid of cockroaches and still keep putting it off!’ In 
another note to me she supplied specific directions for locating her 
village and identifying her cottage. My recollection of those clear 
directions which included an unmistakable means of finding her 

Devonshire. 


Miss Rhys’ literary agent had written two letters confirming 
Miss Rhys’ desire to see me. The second letter requested that I 
telephone Miss Rhys at her home after my arrival in England and 
a day or two in advance of the interview. Complying with this 
reasonable request, I telephoned the day before I planned to be in 
Devon. Miss Rhys answered the telephone, failed to recognize my 
name, pleaded illness, and suggested that I contact her literary 
agent in London if I wished to arrange an interview. I spent that 
night in a country hotel in Tiverton upon whose stationery I wrote 
an appeal. 1 decided I would deliver to the cottage my letter in 
conjunction with the present I’d brought from Dominica. The 
next day I drove to Miss Rhys’ village and knocked on the door of 
the cottage. A sweet voice called through the open window, ‘What 
is it?’ I answered, ‘I wish to leave a letter and a present’, and Miss 
Rhys’ voice replied, ‘I don’t wish any, thank you’. In distress I 
called back through the open window that I wasn’t selling any¬ 
thing and simply wished to leave two packages on the doorstep. 
After a short silence the front door opened and Janet Bridger 
came out. I asked Janet to give my letter to Miss Rhys and to 
deliver my present. Then I offered to telephone the next morning 
to see if Miss Rhys felt well enough to see me later in the week. 
Thereupon Janet counselled against telephoning in the morning 
and offered to present my credentials to Miss Rhys while I waited 
in the car. After ten minutes Janet came out to the garden gate to 
say that Miss Rhys would see me the next day at two o’clock. 

When I left my rented car the next afternoon, I was asked to 
leave my camera in the car and shortly after I was seated (after 
Miss Rhys) I was quizzed whether I had brought a tape recorder. 
Since my own aversion to tape recorders equalled Miss Rhys’, I 
passed muster. These protective strategies were only a prologue to 
the avoidances that clouded the first half hour of my visit. Only 
after docilely abandoning efforts to obtain answers to specific 
questions such as the ones regarding the number of years spent in 
Devon and in Cornwall did the conversation take a more congen¬ 
ial direction. Acting as hostess, Janet served tall goblets of chilled 
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martinis. We all lighted cigarettes and I ventured one last in¬ 
vestigatory topic. 

Trying to date a letter that Jean Rhys had written to Alec 
Waugh sometime in the fifties, I asked Miss Rhys if she recalled 
that Waugh had cited her in The Sugar Islands. The citation was 
significant because Waugh explained in it some of Rhys’ novelistic 

importance as a novelist before the publication of Wide Sargasso 
Sea had rescued her from oblivion. I attempted to explain briefly 
my need to date the London letter but Miss Rhys appeared un¬ 
able to place Waugh or his books that I mentioned. The question 
was followed by an awkward silence that Miss Rhys relieved by 
proceeding to interview me! She asked me questions about 
Dominica that initiated the discussion of island changes. I then 
showed her snapshots of the island, and in the pictures she recog¬ 
nized from her 1938 visit the Andrew Carnegie library in Roseau; 
she remarked upon the long, airy verandas and the rocking chairs 

ficus altissimus growing in the library garden and we discussed 
whether or not such an enormous tree could have grown since her 
visit, deciding that perhaps in the tropics it could. 

Trees led us to fruit and fruit led us to an item of great interest 
to Miss Rhys. Could I describe for her the taste of a sapodilla? 
Unfortunately, I’ve never knowingly eaten a sapodilla and could 
not describe its* flavour. I wondered if she were referring to a 
mammee apple with which I was familiar, and Janet speculated 
about custard apples with which she was familiar from Australia. 
After we discussed the colour, texture and size of the three fruits, 
we decided that the latter two were not sapodillas. We searched 
for a means of locating a sapodilla, perhaps in London. Would 

they deliver it to the back of beyond? I offered to locate sapodillas 
on my own Caribbean island of Tortola, but then how would I 
ship them in order to have them arrive in edible condition? We 
concluded that the only satisfactory way of solving the sapodilla 
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problem was to have Miss Rhys revisit the West Indies. She asked 
me if I planned to return to Dominica and I rejoined I would if 
she and Janet would accompany me. 

Abandoning sapodillas we turned to roads. I provided a colour¬ 
ful account of driving at break-neck speed across the Imperial 
Road and the Transinsular Highway, round mountain curves, 
and up and down the grades of the Dominican mountains fol¬ 
lowed closely by a Geest lorry filled with bananas and men 
anxious to arrive at the weighing station on their last trip of the 
day. No pull-offs, no passing lane ensured a hair-raising race. 
After my account, we traced on a map of Dominica where roads 

in the future. 

The remainder of the afternoon went quickly and pleasantly. In 
retrospect, we conversed about sapodillas, roads, Phyllis Allfrey, 
the idiosyncrasies of island mail, creole dresses and madras head 
squares, cockroaches and the absence thereof, the value of letters, 
the loss of privacy, Miss Rhys’ fear of wasps, and whether or not 
Dominica had changed substantially. We never got to feminism or 
the interpretation of Miss Rhys’ novels. We did, however, estab¬ 
lish the foundation of a relationship that was afterwards sustained 
by letters. The primary subject of our subsequent correspondence 
was the strategy necessary to bring Phyllis Allfrey S s The Orchid 
House back into print. Miss Rhys searched for her copy of the 

her; he could not, and I finally mailed a copy to her. In the 
meantime, I wrote to Dominica telling Mrs Allfrey that Jean Rhys 
wished me to send her love and to say that we would see what 
could be done about the novel’s reappearance. Phyllis emerged 
from the shock of her daughter’s death in Botswana to undertake 
a new novel about Phina and Dominica while asking me to repre¬ 
sent her in negotiating for a papercover edition of the first novel. 
(With typical concern she believes that West Indians can’t afford 
a hardcover edition.) 

The correspondence triangle closed when Jean Rhys wrote to 
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Phyllis AUfrey concerning my visit and her promise of a preface. 
Phyllis replied to Jean with the hope that in the preface Jean Rhys 
would write something to the effect that Mrs Allfrey was a West 
Indian who had finally come home. And then Senator Lennox 
Honychurch in Dominica heard the B.B.C. announcement of 
Jean’s death. Finally, I have a note from Phyllis in Dominica: 
‘Elaine - So Jean is gone - I don’t think she ever finished the 
promised foreword. I have felt so sad this week. 5 Mrs Allfrey’s 
sadness is, of course, not that the foreword may not have been 
written. It is over the loss of a friendship sustained for many 
decades across the Sargasso Sea. Underneath is sorrow that Jean 
Rhys could not return to Dominica to die. Among our letters was 
an elaborate discussion of the feasibility of a return trip - the flight 
to Antigua - would Miss Rhys’ health sustain the rigours of the 
transfers. It was a prospect that answered Miss Rhys’ cry: ‘I 
hav’ent [sic] been at all well and am longing for some sort of 

The return of Jean Rhys to Dominica was a possibility that 
could not fail to engage the imagination of her admirers. In The 
West Indies Chronicle last year, Graham Norton described a story 
by Miss Rhys ‘about Dominica ... to which Miss Rhys* spirit will 
surely return, one day, when it is released. In so many ways, she, 
like so many emigrants, has never altogether left’. Miss Rhys 
herself approached the possibility with infinite delicacy in ‘I Used 
to Live Here Once’. And there is the poem in Palm and Oak 
written by Phyllis Allfrey for her friend Jean Rhys: ‘The Child’s 


The thought of it is a childhood dream 




Dominican landscape - Photograph by Anna Rutherford 


PHYLLIS SHAND ALLFREY 


Jean Rhys: a tribute 


It was Lennox who broke the news to us. Usually we listen to the 
BBC news and News about Britain; but on Wednesday morning 
we listened to DBS, trying to find out what new imbecility the 
Government of Dominica was up to. So we missed the notice, 
worthy of a Prime Minister, about our friend’s departure from life. 
Lennox knew how close she was to us, and had read some of her 
short letters starting ‘Dearest. . . ’ in a huge crabbed handwriting. 

Well, it was hardly a surprise; she was 84; and in her last letter 
she had said ‘I am cracking up’*. The strangest thing of all is that 
so many Dominicans do not realise what a great writer Jean was. 
Someone asked me whether she was a feminist. I should not say 
so, though she was intensely independent and championed 
womanhood when it was degraded or ill-used by man; she hit 
back with the most marvellous derision. At one stage, after she 
was abandoned by a wealthy admirer, she drank, she took drugs, 
she took lovers. Yet she maintained an absolute integrity as an 
artist, always writing the truth, even when it hurt her own self. 

She was a Dominican. ‘I’m the fifth generation born out here on 
my mother’s side’ she wrote in Voyage in the Dark. And even 
though she left Dominica at the age of sixteen all her books have 
at times a strong yearning towards the island. 

I am happy to have discovered Jean’s greatness and become her 
friend long before she became famous. 1 had been told by my 
mother that Jean was a rebel, and ‘rather fast’; that she had let 
down the Williams family by her life as a stage chorine and a 
wanderer in Europe. ‘That woman who writes those terrible 
books’ was how my aunt described her. I read Voyage in the Dark in 
America, and was instantly enchanted. After that I tried to get a 
copy of each book she wrote. 
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Robert and I met her at last in England, during her early 
middle age and our youth. She always called us ‘my young 
friends’. I had to remind her the other day that we were no longer 
her young friends. I recall a wonderful ballet party she arranged 
with us for her 18-year-old girl Maryvonne, daughter of her first 
husband, a Dutchman. 

Then came the war. And a terrible thing happened. We did not 
learn of it until long afterwards. Maryvonne, who was visiting 
Jewish friends, disappeared during the Nazi invasion. Her 
mother’s heart was broken. She also vanished for years. We 
thought she was dead. Then, one day, a broadcast appeal from 
the BBC: ‘Will Jean Rhys kindly contact the BBC, she will learn 
something to her advantage. . . ’ This was often repeated. And at 
last she was discovered, in a tiny cottage in Southern England. 

ly, gradually, her reputation was assured. And then - in 1966 - 
Andre Deutsch published The Wide Sargasso Sea. This made her a 

had only one dress and now Dior and Chanel offer me their mas- 

What I admired most about her was her persistent courage. 
Through pain, starvation, heart-break and ill-health she kept on 
writing to the very end. She had completed her autobiography 

I once wrote a poem for her: 




But she didn’t board that boat, though she longed to do so. She 

England. y ^ S 

We are glad that Maryvonne was saved by the Jews and will 
inherit her mother’s fortune. And we are more than glad that Jean 
Rhys lived, wrote, and was recognised. 
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SUBRAMANI 


Dear Primitive 


Erlaine crossed the Arcade with a vague sense of unease. Suva 
looked stale and sickly bright in the sun. How quickly the morn¬ 
ing, which began so cheerfully for her, had exhausted itself; burnt 
itself out, she thought. She smiled weakly at a pupil in holiday 
clothes. At the crossing the shoppers merged and then broke into 
different directions. 

She woke up rather early in the morning and sat on her bed, 
legs folded, and watched the light pour in through the diffused 
clouds. That old feeling of being bruised and imprisoned had 
disappeared. She told herself at last she was beginning to come to 
terms with herself. After a quick breakfast of eggs and cold milk, 
she took the bus to Suva, feeling a little guilty for this week-day 

city she did not know what to do. She sat through a movie with six 
other people in the entire cinema. Afterwards she wandered ab¬ 
sent-mindedly from shop to shop and bought things she did not 
require at Woolworth’s. During the weekend there was a tourist 
ship at the wharf and the streets were full of foreigners. Now the 
city looked empty. She walked to a Chinese restaurant to eat after 

smoking and listening to the soft rattle of the bead curtain - like 
pebbles under water. 

To avoid returning to her apartment immediately, she decided 

section of Nasese, consisting mainly of wooden bungalows which 
were being gradually over-taken by new concrete houses on stilts. 
The bungalows had a permanently neglected and melancholy 
look: the paint had worn off from the wood, the galvanised iron 
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to the holiday places and tried out the food and facilities at differ¬ 
ent resorts. She was of course grateful for his attention. She even 
tried to evoke within herself a sense of adventure for his sake. For 
a short period at least her past seemed like a dream that was oVer. 
However, all these activities in the sun left her feeling a little 
fraudulent, like pretending to be happy on a melancholy day. She 
realised that no amount of active life could thaw the cold spot that 
was her past. It was there she wanted him to reach her and 
understand what it was like. 

It wasn’t long before she discovered that one world was shatter¬ 
ing into another. It happened first at the golf course. Ronnie was 
crouched on the green, leaning forward, his left elbow on his knee, 
putter in his right hand. The greenskeeper was burning mounds of 
grass on the edge of the fairway. Suddenly the green started to 
smoulder and crackle. ^She felt a wave of heat against her face. The 
sky turned orange, saffron-splashed. A heat mirage danced in 
front of her and pursued her across the green. She hurried back to 
the safety of the club house. From there she saw the grass was ail 

mounds had been. Ronnie and the greenskeeper were transfixed 

She asked Ronnie that night if he believed there were things 
about the islands which no outsider could ever understand. Her 
father used to say that about the sea and the hills at Vandrakula. 

‘But you aren’t a foreigner, my dear primitive’, Ronnie replied 

‘I know’, she answered quickly without looking at him. 

Ronnie stared at her face for a moment; then started to tell her 
about the tourist couple he met at the yacht club. She didn’t want 
to pursue the subject any further. 

Elaine worked with the children all day, and learnt many ways to 
occupy herself in the evening. She read her favourite books, or 
took a walk along the sea-wall. Sometimes she painted or tended 
to the potted plants. Late in the night when it was very still, as 
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only islands can be, she heard the surf breaking on the reef, bring- 

feelings which gave her special pleasure and, unencumbered, she 
turned them in her mind as she pleased. She knew in some strange 
way her life at the cottage by the sea held the key to her present 

The cottage was a mile east of Vandrakula. On one side of it 
were the stately coconut groves spreading out to the hills - a series 
of volcanic mounds cloaked in green foliage. On the other side was 
the enigmatic sea. The hills entered into the sea just beyond the 
village. From the cottage the dark boulders looked like a herd of 
animals struggling out of the sea. 

The cottage was built from native wood and reeds. Charles had 
fashioned some European-type furniture from local timber. It was 
always sunny in the cottage. The floor was covered with sand. She 
remembered Amy complaining, ‘There is too much sand here and 
too much sun’. And she pulled the blinds down. Charles sat at the 
breakfast table, bare-chested, wearing a topee. He smiled at 
Elaine across the table. Charles had very brown teeth and a gin- 

Fijian friends. 

Amy rarely went out. Everything outside the cottage seemed to 
clash with her feelings. Above all she avoided the beach because of 
sand fleas. All day she shuffled about in the cottage moaning 
about the heat and the smell from the village. Once every week 
she walked to the Chinese shop for green vegetables. She wore her 
hair neatly in a small bunch at the back. The rest of her person 
had taken on a permanently bedraggled appearance. 

Charles started a small medical centre at Vandrakula. Elaine 
knew Charles wasn’t a real doctor. He had learned something 

parents had come to the islands. Once she heard her father say 
that every white person on the islands was either a criminal or a 
fugitive. She didn’t believe her parents were these things. 

Every Sunday Charles read from an old Bible to the villagers in 
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a large open bure. She remembered watching the lizards slide 
down the massive pole in the middle of the bure and snap at the 
moths. After church she played with Akanisi and Mere on the 
beach. Amy said her hair was full of Lice acquired from the two 

When it rained the sea took on a mournful expression. The 
beach was drab and slushy. Elaine would shut herself in her 
bedroom and read The Count of Monte Cristo or Jane Eyre. One 
afternoon her parents had gone to call on the Thaggards who were 
trying some Angus Brahmin cows on their farm. It was raining in 
the sea. Elaine was reading Jane Eyre in her bedroom. She was so 
completely absorbed she could hear the ridiculing laughter of the 
crazy woman in the attic and the grating of a key in the door 
below. Just then she heard a knocking on the front door: it was 
like knocking in a dream. She peeped out the bedroom window. 
There was no one at the door. She saw Akanisi chasing after a 
hermit crab in the rain. Farther on some villagers were riding 
horses on the beach. 

When she heard the knocking again, she opened the front door. 
That was the first time she saw Senibulu. She was standing shyly 
behind'old Radini. It was hard to say how old Seni was; later she 
discovered it was the most difficult thing to tell about her. She was 
taller than Elaine but much darker. And she wore a soiled white 
frock. They sat in the lounge for some time; then suddenly Radini 
asked if they could leave. She invited Elaine to the village. Elaine 
went back to her book but her mind kept wandering to Seni and 
Radini. She couldn’t work out why they had come to see her. 

Seni guided Elaine near the dark boulders from where the two 
volcanic shields on the side of the hills looked like giant turtles. 
They watched the boulders gamboling in the waves. The sun beat 
down most severely on the boulders: the specks of foam were 
soaked up as soon as they were tossed on the rocks. Seni initiated 
Elaine into the mysteries of the sea. Together they collected cow¬ 
rie shells or followed the progress of a mollusk that had left its 
shell. Seni showed her sea snakes bobbing in the waves and she 
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tried to imagine Medusa’s head: Elaine learnt from Seni the art of 
changing every situation into a legend. Sometimes Seni trans¬ 
formed herself into a sea goddess and raced away from her side, 
squealing with laughter, because she was nudged by a local de¬ 
mon. Elaine observed her outrageous behaviour with great 
amazement. Charles laughed when she told him about her friend 
and said Seni was an elf. 

her to regard Seni as her sister. Alone in her bedroom at night, she 
tried to link Seni with Marnie, her still-born sister, who was 
buried at sea. She had heard Amy accuse Charles of liaisons with 
native women. Perhaps Seni really was her sister. 

Suddenly she stopped visiting the village. Charles had seen a 
Japanese disguised as a coolie in the hills. Amy slept with her bed 
pan in her room. ‘Time has become historic again’, Charles re¬ 
marked one morning at breakfast. Earlier the Thaggards had 
decided to sell their farm to an Indian family. Charles and Amy 
spent a good deal of their time with the Thaggards before they left 
for England. Her friendship with Seni was short-lived, but she 
realised that in some profound sense, which she was unable to 

One afternoon Elaine was alone in her room. Her parents had 
gone to Thaggard’s farm. Elaine heard knocking on the front 
door. Her heart pounding, she opened the door. Radini was 
standing outside, alone, her head bowed. Her eyes were red with 
crying. Between sobs she told her about the accident at the rocks 
and Seni’s disappearance. The villagers searched for weeks but 
failed to recover her body. 

Elaine locked herself in her room and cried until she dozed off. 
When she opened her eyes it was almost dark. She heard Amy’s 
voice in the kitchen, ‘You should have seen them. Near-naked in 
their dhoties. Sitting on the empty crates as if they were already 
the owners of the property. Poor Jane she had such difficulty 
shooing the impertinent beggers away. . .’ 

She remembered the gleam in Amy’s eyes as soon as the 
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steamer touched the pier at Suva. Amy was in a beige suit, leaning 
on Charles’ arm, observing good-humouredly the changes she 
already saw in streets and shops. Charles looked bored and ex¬ 
hausted in his clean shirt and pants. Amy kept wiping away the 
sweat on his red and creased neck. Elaine was sick with influenza 
for weeks after their arrival. She rested in bed reading and think¬ 
ing about Seni and the cottage by the sea. 

Amy immediately set about establishing herself in the white 
community, among people who she believed might be useful to 

tion for Charles in the Civil Service. Amy’s social life was some¬ 
what spoilt by a boorish husband and a daughter who was attract¬ 
ive enough but lacked poise, and who spoke English with a bad 

again. Charles spent most of his time drinking at clubs. 

Elaine’s thoughts returned to Ronnie and their last happy evening 
together. She seldom spoke to him about her Fijian friends. Ron¬ 
nie seemed unenthusiastic when she mentioned them. That even¬ 
ing he suggested they drive to the government compound - to her 
‘native friends’. ‘And don’t apologise for everything, remember’, 
he remarked cheerfully. His comments often left her feeling inad¬ 
equate and maimed; that particular night she ignored his words. 

The barracks were less than ten minutes drive from her apart¬ 
ment. The women were sitting in the yard in their florid garments 
when they arrived. The men had gone to fish on the reef. Their 
lights were visible in the sea. 

Elaine was at once thrilled and surprised to see Radini there. 
She first saw Radini in Suva in a throng of people at the govern¬ 
ment buildings. The sky above the buildings was metallic grey. 
On the lawn scattered groups of people were watching, with con¬ 
ing a tribal rite. The back of one of the women was hunched like a 
turtle shell. The other woman was equally short and thick. Their 
chanting grew more intense as Elaine drew closer. She recognised 
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the chant dimly: it was a call to the ancestral spirits to cleanse the 

before Elaine could call her name she disappeared behind a wall 
of people. 

She waited for Radini to show some recognition of their past 
friendship. But Radini seemed cold and surly, and she deliberate- 

tittered together, completely disregarding the visitors. Soon they 
started singing. Elaine clapped her hands softly as the music came 

back. ‘The yellow moon, the soft singing, and the hush. . .’ 

‘And friendly natives’, she added looking into his eyes. 

‘And friendly natives’, he smiled good-naturedly, and slipped 

The village appeared again in her dream that night. She was 
being dragged into the sea between the dark boulders. She woke 
up in fright when the flower pot fell and cracked in the bedroom, 

tics which caused the accident. 

Her troubles with Ronnie started soon afterwards. She was 
edgy the moment they arrived at the Playhouse one Saturday 
night. After the play Ronnie decided they ought to stay back and 
talk to the players. Elaine moved in the gathering, aware only of 
the subdued voices over the tea-cups that crashed against the 
saucers, and the clicking of heels on the polished floor. She didn’t 
care for Ronnie’s observations to the players. Nor was she in¬ 
terested in striving assiduously to say the right things for him. She 
slipped her handbag into the crook of her arm and stepped 

The air was clear and restful. There wasn’t a sound of traffic. 
She stood in the garden letting the cool night penetrate her body. 
She remained there for a long time, totally oblivious of who she 
was and why she was there. 
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Then it happened again. The leaves of the crotons began to 
move. A soft rustle at first, the next instant the wind leapt from 
the hedge to the ground in front, of her, kicking and sucking and 
pulling at the hem of her dress. She thought she would never be 
able to move. Fighting against the weariness that was over-taking 
her, she pulled herself together and retraced her steps back to the 
Playhouse. 

She didn’t speak to Ronnie in the car. She decided that moment 
he must leave her. She wanted to be free again. He had moved in 
with her on his own accord and now he had taken control over her 
whole existence. She wasn’t going to be crushed and humiliated 
by him any more. Once in the house, her distraught mind poured 
out all the dumb resentment it had stored up. Shocked by the 
violence of her reaction, he tried to calm her, holding her shoul¬ 
der, ‘You’re hyper-sensitive. Overwrought. Let’s talk when you’re 
calmer’. She forced him away from her, without once looking at 
him. He sat on the edge of the bed for a long time, waiting for her 
to take control of herself. Suddenly he dived into the bathroom, 
grabbing his shirt from a chair. She heard the car pull out of the 
yard; the next moment it sped away towards Suva. She fell on the 
bed and wept with humiliation and rage. 

Elaine was shaken from her thoughts by a soft scurrying move- 

stopped when the floorboard creaked. The muscles in her stomach 
knotted as she held her breath and waited. The feet started to 
move with anxious haste towards the back door. Before the figure 
disappeared, she caught a glimpse of the grinning profile, the long 
muslin dress and the diamonds on the fingers. 

She jumped off the bed and rushed to the back door crying, 
c Seni. . . Senibulu!’ She looked out into the yard. There was no 
one about except a dog, which dozed peacefully on the lawn. The 
only thing unusual was that there was too much light all around. 
As she turned inside the leaves of the mango tree stirred frantical- 
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girl stood erect in her garden, knife in hand. 

She returned to her bedroom feeling surprisingly calm. She 
heard a dog bark in the neighbourhood. Then another and 
another, until the noise was like a wailing, skirmishing crowd. 

The clock in the kitchen indicated 5:30 p.m. when she woke up. 
It was chilly and dark inside the house. She poured herself a glass 
of cold milk from the fridge and looked out the window. The 
clouds had turned charcoal black as night crept over the sea. 

She went back to bed again. In the middle of the night she 
heard the waves pounding against the reef. She saw the foam 
splash on the dark boulders and a white line of waves receded into 

grew into a deafening boom. The reef cracked and the dark waters 


J0RGEN RISER CHRISTENSEN 


Distorted Reflections: 

The Visual Depiction of Africa in 
European Art 


The last years have seen a growing interest in how European 
writers throughout history have written about Africa and Afri¬ 
cans, and a number of studies of this subject have been pub¬ 
lished. 1 The question of how we have seen and see Africa has by 
and large been left unanswered, and by going into a historical 
analysis of how European pictorial artists have depicted Africa I 
shall try to give a preliminary answer. Preliminary because of the 
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brevity of this article compared to the historical period and vast 
geographical area I seek to cover. In the same way the view of 

too general and unsupported, but I am nevertheless sure that 
certain tendencies are quite clear and are reflected in the pictures I 
analyse. 

DELIMITATION OF THE PICTORIAL MATERIAL 


The delimitation and organization of the number of pictures on 
which I base my analysis of the European depiction of Africa are 
two-sided. On the one hand there is an external point of view with 
regard to the pictorial material, and on the other an internal. The 
external organization of the material is a mainly statistical exposi- 

which they are found. It is obvious that a simple matter like the 
very number of depictions of Africa is of great importance if one 
wants to say anything about the degree of contact between Europe 
and Africa. One extreme is of course no contact at all and conse¬ 
quent ignorance, but I must hasten to add that this does not mean 
that no pictures of Africa or Africans can be found. What is typi¬ 
cal of pictures from periods with little or no contact is that they 

of the European’s subconsciousness as may be seen in the fabul- 

is the flood of written and visual descriptions of Africa which went 
together with the creation and establishment of the British Em¬ 
pire. The number of depictions in itself does not say anything in 
an absolute sense of how close a contact there has been at a given 
time, but must be seen in relation to the total pictorial production. 
Another external aspect which must be taken into account is the 
question of what genres are to be included in the analysis. This 
question is among other things historically determined, as for 
instance the importance of photography is insignificant or non¬ 
existent before 1850, just as the importance of oil painting is 
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minimal in the twentieth century. In other words, the selection of 

traditional art historical criteria, but rather from the wide area 
called visual communications. 

The other group of criteria is the internal, which has to do with 
the motifs of the pictures. The representative part of the picture 
must naturally in one way or another be connected to that part of 
reality to which Africa belongs in the European mind. As it will 
take us too far within the bounds of this article to deal with all 
aspects of Africa such as topography or animal life the subject will 
be limited to the black African himself. On the other hand, this 
does not mean that one should be unaware of the circumstances 
that make the European see Africa as one big diamond mine or 
safari park and completely disregard the African himself. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PICTORIAL 
MATERIAL AND THE HISTORICAL PERIODS 


The pictorial material to be analysed covers seven centuries and 
in the following pages it will be connected to the historical pro¬ 
gression in the relationship between Africa and Europe. The anal¬ 
yses of a limited number of typical depictions will be closely inter- 
vowen with the historical periods, but the internal tradition with¬ 
in the specific genres of art forms must necessarily be taken into 
account. More is permitted within satirical comics than say in an 
oil painting, though an entirely innocent joke still remains to be 

The relationship between Europe and Africa may for our pur- 
periods, namely: 


1. Ignorance and the beginning of contact: fourteenth and fif- 

2. (Equal) trade partners: sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 

3. The slave trade: late seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 

4. The integration of Africa into the capitalist world market or 

5. Neo-colonialism: twentieth century. 

6. Towards revolution and independence from capitalist world 
market: twentieth century. 

The first period where only little happens covers a little less 
than two centuries, viz., the fourteenth and fifteenth. Until the 
Portuguese rounded the Cape of Good Hope in I486 and later 
sailed up along the East coast of Africa to find the sea route to 
India Europe’s knowledge of Africa only consisted of legends, and 
the few depictions from the fourteenth century tell us more about 
Europe than they do about Africa. In his ‘The Mocking of Christ’ 










view of Africans that was to continue till today started to be 
formed in this period. In the visual arts the African is represented 
in a different fashion from the European. This development starts 
within the representative courtly portrait, where the cringing Afri¬ 
can servant becomes a fixed (formal) element. 





Jacob D’Agar’s Louise de Keroualle, 1699. The ideological implications of the 
African girl who offers a crown to the duchess are obvious. 

With the introduction of the sugar industry to the West Indies 
and the consequent demand for labour, Africa’s relationship to 
Europe was radically changed as it now became a supplier of 
slaves. According to one estimate the extent of the slave trade was 
such that whereas in 1650 18-20 per cent of the world population 
was African in 1850 it had dropped to between 8 and 9 per cent. 2 
Through the triangular trade the slave trade was one of the major 
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[ gratitude and devotion. The affectionate black servant or slave 
became a commonplace of this period. Formally it is significant 
that the African nearly always is below the European in the 
I picture. 

I As slavery became less economically necessary and the 
abolitionist campaign (albeit prompted essentially for economic 
reasons by the Free Trade advocates) started, one of its means of 
propaganda was to show the reality of the slave trade through 
pictures which emphasized the slave traders’ cruelties. William 
Blake did this consistently in his illustrations of J. G. Steadman’s 
Narrative of a Five Years’ Expedition against the Revolted Negroes of 
Surinam, 1793. He did not depict the slave drivers as Arabs, as was 







vith this descriptive title, ‘Slavers 







Turner, Slave Ship, 1840. The blood red colours and the storm in the back¬ 
ground of the painting stand as a comment on the drowning slaves in the 

The somewhat paternalist views of the abolitionist movement 

gration of Africa into the capitalist world market. The political 
manifestation of the economic integration was colonialism, and 
the age of imperialism or of the monopoly stage of capitalism had 
an overt political manifestation in the Scramble for Africa, which 
culminated in the Berlin Conference in 1885. As the capitalist 
countries had moved into the monopoly stage free trade became 
impossible, and the European great powers divided Africa be¬ 
tween them, so that they each could have monopolistic control 
over their area. The picture of Africans that Europe now needed 
was one of children, who could not rule themselves. It follows that 
Africans were still regarded as inferior human beings whose sav¬ 
age and disgusting customs ought to be removed by colonial ad¬ 
ministrators and missionaries. However, Africa was not seen as 
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the white man’s grave anymore. Just as they exported their capi- 

tions which could not express themselves within a narrow Euro¬ 
pean class system. In ‘The Snake Tree’ (1867) which is an illus¬ 
tration by Rious of Jules Verne’s Five Weeks in a Balloon Africa is 
still a threat, whereas in Rousseau’s ‘The Snake Charmer’ (1907) 
Africa is depicted as an area from which one can profit emotional¬ 
ly and artistically as well as economically. The exotic landscape is 
an expression of beauty and poetry. The petit-bourgeois artist in 
Europe was able to identify with an unreal Africa, and this ten¬ 
dency tells us something about the ambivalent position of the 
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artist as a bohemian living outside bourgeois society, just as it tells 
us that the African is reduced to a secondary reflection of the 
European’s suppressed emotional life. This reflection does not 
always have the positive aspects of emotional freedom; more often 

subconsciousness, e.g. Freud’s Id, and he then represents aggres¬ 
sions and pure sexuality. Quite often the black colour of his skin is 
taken as an external sign of sin and wickedness. At any rate he is 
less rational than the European, like a child, or he may be com¬ 
pletely dehumanised and, depicted as a slow evolution of the ape. 

Around 1960 the colonialist stage of imperialism started to 
change into neo-colonialism. One of several reasons for this was 
that the economic integration of Africa into the world market had 
now been completed through the political and military force of 
colonialism. It now became possible to grant the colonies formal 

tions. Another decisive cause was that the U.S.A. after the Second 
World War appeared as the strongest economic power, and it 
therefore wanted to extend its influences both economically and 
politically to the reserves of the now.weaker colonial countries. 
The formal political independence demanded a new ideological 
stance to Africa, as she now should‘appear as the equal of Europe. 
The contradiction between political equality and economic ex¬ 
ploitation is ideologically reflected in the contradiction between 
official representative pictures like ‘Poul Hartling and Chief 
Akotoh’ and the image of Africa found in other visual media such 
as comics and films where the old imperialist patterns and 

genres do not fully account for this fact. 

The alternative to neo-colonialist exploitation may be to break 
loose from the imperialist world and set up a socialist state, quite 
often through a violent revolution. This freedom struggle seldom 

groups who have allied themselves with the anti-imperialist 
struggle. The quantitatively insignificant visual material with the 
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This photo from the back of a Danish socialist book (Del henkede A/rika) con¬ 
tains both dements of the struggle and of future victory. These two elements 


Fanon, Frantz, Black Skin White Masks, Paladin, Bungay Suffolk, 1973. 
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PUNYAKANTE WIJENAIKE 


The Proposal 


Dear Mr Ranmuttu, 

This being my first letter to you please allow me to introduce 
myself before anything else. I am one Kalupane working in the 
EXPRESS TRAVEL GROUP. I happened to know you and your 
esteemed family through one Mr Hatharagama who is also work¬ 
ing in our Company today. Through his courtesy and friendship 
since assuming office, your loving sister was proposed to me as a 
wife and I agreed to pay a visit as our two horoscopes agreed to a 
greater extent. 

This little trip was made quite some time back and I was not 
decided on the matter as I had a lot of thinking to be done before 
arriving at decision. Having been a roaming bachelor for 45 years 
I need time to adjust to matrimony. 

Dear Mr Ranmuttu, I have no regrets whatsoever as I am happy 
with the proposal but I am a person who had one ambition in my life 
and which I still nurture and, if I am given a bit of assistance, I 

delay. I well know that in the village sometimes, people are suspi¬ 
cious when it comes to parting with their hard earned savings. 
Therefore I am turning to you to help your family solve the prob¬ 
lem of your sister’s dowry. Besides I know that you people work¬ 
ing in Dubai are rich. Why do Sri Lankans go to the Middle East 

I am now aware that you may give me a brand new car and I 
am also aware that your sister will be getting whatever she needs 

not to roam but to make money so that I can start my own 
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things my way. I am conversant with the travel trade and I have a 
travel licence. I have good contacts with Germany, France and 
even London. 

Now if I am to succeed with the travel trade I must have a good 

foremost thing is that you will have to sell yourself before you can 
get other things into your hand. 

Only a few people understand the real values of marriage and 
life thereafter. Some people have gone to the extent of criticizing 
me on the request I have made to you thinking me too greedy. 
Please do understand me, Mr Ranmuttu. It will be easy for you to 

our villages where money is got out of the land by sweat. Please 
understand that I am asking all these things not only for me but 

members. Today money is God. If you have money you can even 
go to the moon with the Americans and come home safely again, 
isn’t it so Mr Ranmuttu? Let us then try and go to the moon, you 
and I and ... of course your sister. With the experience I have 

to get a car. With the car I intend doing a lot of other things which 
will be beneficial to your sister too. 

I do not know how you are placed in regard to this request but 
personally I do not mind if you arrange with your parents or 
brother to fulfil this request for a car until we make some adjust¬ 
ments at a later date. But I request you earnestly to think careful¬ 
ly so that we could all be happy about everything at the same 
time. I think, therefore, in the best interest of all, that you and I 
should handle this Car transaction. If I get married to your sister 
it does not mean that I am getting married only to your sister but 

must finalise every detail, every fraction of this marriage to suit all 
of us in all our doings in the future. And, being a man of experi¬ 
ence in the business and travel field, I think I may be the best man 
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Of course I cannot tell these things to your parents, brother or 
sister as they are not in a position to understand what my future 
plans are. Further their minds have been somewhat prejudiced by 
some of your close and jealous relatives on this matter. To them a 
Car has become a matter of significance, a matter for too much 
discussion. As a result your sister is now expecting a letter from 
me on account of this talk. I am not yet in a position to write to 
her until I hear from you. Therefore 1 shall thank you to reply to 
me at your earliest as to what your decision would be on all these 
matters so that I could write or see your loving sister and parents 
at home without delay and with a clear mind. 

Now let me get to the Car you intend sending me down here. I 

good cars and the Motor Company dealing with them here be¬ 
longs to my friend who gave me the list. But some of those cars are 
good for people who have made money. What WE must have is a 
hardy car which could run smoothly on little oil giving no prob¬ 
lem, to cater to the foreign travel requirements of this small coun¬ 
try. Therefore please do not send anything other than a Peugeot 
404. When sending the car you must make it a point to keep some 
mark on the keys of the car to enable us to make the clearance at 
this end easy and also please keep in mind not to send any extra 
fittings along with the car such as radios, air conditioners etc. as 
those are being robbed at this end very thoroughly. Send every 
possible ‘extra’ but send them separately. 


colours might go along with the business name board I have in 
mind for my new Company. 

Dear Mr Ranmuttu, in conclusion I wish to say that I am 
happy with your sister, father, mother and other brother but es¬ 
pecially proud of a man like you irrespective of those other matters, 
which are yet not settled. Some day, before you die, you are sure 
to get good returns for all your efforts to help your dear family 
members. 
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Wishing you 


the best of luck in everything you may decide 


Yours truly intended to be. 
Brother-in-law (L.S.D. Kalupane) 


ANGUS CALDER 


Under Zomba Plateau: 
The New Malawian Poetry 


Above the quiet town of Zomba, till a few years ago Malawi’s 
capital, now superseded in that role by Lilongwe, but still the seat 
of the small Chancellor College campus, one can sit, having 

winding road beside precipices, in the agreeable garden of an inn. 
Birds flash brilliantly past. To the west, the sun is beginning to 
drop over Mozambique (having risen at the rear over Mozam¬ 
bique in the morning; Malawi’s base is wedged in that country as 
in a cleft stick). Sipping a Carlsberg ‘Green’ lager, one may con¬ 
template a landscape which, vast and apparently fertile, rolls to¬ 
wards distant blue hills. One way of describing it, or evading the 
task, would be to say that it’s like many other East African land¬ 
scapes, with hummocky hills and scant signs of habitation etched 
amid woodlands - hard for the untrained European eye to make 
full sense of, but heartliftingly airy and ‘unspoilt’. But Zomba is 
not quite ‘any African’ plateau, nor the view from it quite like any 
other, because a school of writers centred on Chancellor College 
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has begun to give it significances, visionary, symbolic, satirical, in 
English verse. 

Professor of English at Chancellor College, has already devoted 
fifteen pages or so to it in his recent book, Uhuru’s Fire. 1 But 
perhaps another viewpoint isn’t superfluous. 

Malawi had writers in the ‘first wave’ of post-independence 
African fiction and poetry. There were poems by David Rubadiri 
in the earliest anthologies. 2 But since the mid-sixties he has been 
an exile from his homeland. The credit for beginning a ‘second 
wave’ of Malawian verse in English clearly belongs to a group of 
‘six students and two staff members of the English Department’ at 
Chancellor College which first met ‘one cool Thursday evening in 
1970’. 3 This snowballed into the Writers Group which still meets 
weekly at the College, has seen as many as eighty present at one 
gathering and, when I was there for a month last November, 
regularly drew twenty to forty people to discuss poems and stories 
by members - it’s not only the focus for a lively cyclostyled period¬ 
ical, The Muse, which comments on the discussions and stirs up 

for intellectual argument on the campus. Its success reflects the 
absence of other facilities for debate. 

An appealing anthology, Mau , appeared from a missionary 
press as early as 1971. 4 At that stage, Malawian verse must have 
seemed amply ready for a ‘take-off’ to match that of Ugandan and 
Kenyan poetry a few years before. Sadly, this hasn’t quite hap- 

volume, 5 and a projected large-scale anthology has languished 
unprinted, in various stages, for years - so that Jack Mapanje, the 
editor, in desperation resorted to reviewing it prematurely in Odi, 
Malawi’s one literary magazine. 6 One very impressive long poem 
by Steve Chimombo appeared in a Canadian journal in 1975. 7 I 
believe that the poems by Mapanje and by Felix Mnthali pub¬ 
lished in the first issue of Kunapipi were in fact the next to get into 
print outside Malawi - and Odi doesn’t circulate widely, in or 
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outside Africa. So Soyinka can be forgiven (just) for ignoring the 
area in his Poems of Black Africa, which, with this amongst other 


1971 promise and 1979 lack of evident fruits. The intellectual life 
of Chancellor College is remarkably energetic - the industry of 
staff and students puts those of certain other African campusses to 
shame. Nor is it an ‘ivory tower 1 . Malawi is quite a small country, 
and besides the warm links which intellectuals maintain with 
their home villages (warmer by far, I would say, than in Kenya), 

students and other writers up and down the land. And the almost 
excessive perfectionism of Mapanje and Mnthali (I think these 
are the two best poets) is perhaps more symptom than cause of 
delay in publication - both constantly tinker with old poems as 
they might not feel able to do were the works in question already 
between stiff covers. Geographical isolation, enhanced since the 
guerilla campaign against Smith’s Rhodesia stepped up, clearly 
accounts in some measure for delays. So does the fairly small size 
of the Malawian market for schoolbooks, which tends to stunt 
local publishing and to limit the interest of the multinationals - 

But the main problem has clearly been ‘political’. Writing early 
in 1972, David Kerr and Ian White, lecturers at Chancellor and 
both, as poets themselves, much involved in the Writers Group, 
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themes is one which they perforce must resist. 

The combination of mythological with topical reference in 
Chimombo’s ‘Napolo’ shows how a poem can gain in every way 

spectacular thunderstorms which assault the region in their sea¬ 
man-like, brings both needed shocks and brutal destruction. The 
sequence does not suffer unduly from comparison with either 
Soyinka’s Tdanre’ or Okigbo’s ‘Paths of Thunder’. Since it can be 
found in print without prohibitive difficulty, I won’t quote it here, 
but will turn your attention to poets with less obtrusive but valu- 



Lupenga Mphande, the author of that poem, 10 rarely sustains his 
lyrical observation so successfully. Perhaps even in this case, the 
word ‘burbled’ in the last line brings us close to bathos. But that 
word isn’t an obvious or hackneyed one, it wasn’t lightly chosen. 
Nor was the form of the poem, with its deceptively easy-looking 
and delightfully appropriate mixture of half-rhyme and near¬ 
rhyme with full rhyme. There is a great deal of pastoral poetry in 
English from Africa, and most of it is sentimental. By contrast, I 
find the combination here of warm affection for a familiar scene 
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The poem is ‘made’ above all by the honest separation of the 
speaker’s emotions from those of his wife, and by the simple power 
of certain images. But it wouldn’t work without its well-judged 



free verse rhythms; my ear can’t fault them. 

Anthony Nazombe is more ambitious, less wholly successful, in 
‘Initiation’, 12 where beer drinkers 

But here too, as in other poems by this promising writer, I’m 
conscious of a well-developed sense of verse rhythm, a grudging 
determination not to waste words and not to fall into platitudes. 
Felix Mnthali, Nazombe’s colleague at Chancellor has such a 

effect even when, as happens quite often, the choice of words is not 

Kunapipi, is the best poem of his which I’ve seen. It illustrates a 
serious preoccupation which he has also expressed in prose: 


That Africa has i 





‘Write’ embodies a dialectic between pre-literate past and literate 
future. I quote here from a revised version, though I’m not sure 
that the longer line here works as well as the shorter one in the 



The imperative ‘Write!’ is in ironic tension with the advice to 
obliterate everything written with the waters of Lake Malawi 
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which represent a past authenticity which historians (and poets) 


presented in the last line, where the voice yet again says ‘Write’ - 
write anyway, write without sentimental illus 
the present and future demand it. But the p< 
forget the unalienated past in which man was 
at one with the universe. At its best, as hert 
combines rhetorical power with intellectual depth, dignity with an 
adequate dexterity. 

Finally, a too-brief mention of the inimitable Jack Mapanje, yet 
another Chancellor College lecturer. ‘Kabula Curio-Shop’, also 
seen in Kunapipi, seems to me a little masterpiece, in which 
rhythm in the first stanza brilliantly enacts the process of making 
a ‘curio’ as the craftsman experiences it — then the second stanza, 
looking to the eye just like the first, gives the ear a wholly different 
rhythm to express the speaker’s disgust at the waste of something 
achieved by such hard work. Though no other Mapanje poem 
represents his rhythmic gift so succinctly, they all share it in 
greater or less degree. It enables him to convey a complexly hu¬ 
man sense of the world around him (and his poems are always 
very much about the world around him — he doesn’t deal in 
dreams and abstractions). Wry and sharp, yet charitable and 
serious, companionable yet authoritative, Mapanje’s voice seems 
to me wholly individual. Let’s end with him sitting on Zomba 
plateau - ‘For the Soldiers Quietly Back: April 1978’. 14 The 
poem’s meaning is both private and public, and it needs must 
explain itself, but it does no harm to note here that chambo is an 

staple fare for those who can afford it: 


For goodness sake Sweetie, let’s stop fretting 
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Meja Mwangi 







Were you influenced at all by what others had written on this theme, 
particularly Ngugi? 

The only novel I had read on this subject before I started writing 
was Ngugi’s Weep Not , Child. It encouraged me because it was 
closer to me than anything I had read before. The books I had 
read earlier were written by Europeans and were alien to me. But 
here was something that related to Kenyans as people. So the 
story Taste of Death was in a way encouraged by Ngugi’s treatment 
of the Mau Mau theme in Weep Not, Child. I hadn’t yet read The 
River Between. 

How muck of the action in Taste of Death and in your other novel about 
Mau Mau , Carcase for Hounds, is based on actual events? How muck is 
fact and how much fiction? 

A lot of the action in these stories is based on actual events, but I 
also use a lot of imagination to cover up for the facts which I don’t 
have. The novels are a fairly accurate reflection of happenings 
here and there, and I did have specific people in mind when 
creating some of the characters. These were not people so great 
that they would be known by many others - not heroes like Dedan 
Kimathi or anybody like that. They were just people I knew 
through my own family. The story about the massacre, the am¬ 
bush and so on in Taste of Death is a story I had heard discussed a 
long time ago by someone in my family who had just been re¬ 
leased from detention. 

Taste of Death is a rather depressing story. A group of forest fighters is 
struggling for survival against overwhelming odds, and in the end they are 
exterminated. Why this kind of perspective on the Mau Mau? It looks as if 
the freedom fighters are defeated. 

Yes, it does, but in fact they are not. What I was trying to say 
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there is that these people never gave up, even though they were no 
match for the colonial forces. Let’s face it: there is no way they 
could have won the war militarily. Yet, in spite of being outnum¬ 
bered, outgunned and overwhelmed, they kept on fighting, hoping 
that something would come to their rescue, would help them out 
of the situation. Eventually, when Haraka, the hero of the novel, 
gets killed, his spirit symbolically lives on. This was the point I 
was trying to stress: the spirit of resistance lived on. The fact that 
one little band was wiped out did not mean that the movement 


In the late 1960s Chinua Achebe, who had previously felt that it was very 
important to write about the past, stated that the African author who ignored 

being totally irrelevant to his society. How do you feel about this? 

I don’t consider myself as preoccupied with the past, as you can 
see from reading Kill Me Quick. It’s just that I feel that there are 
certain things that still have got to be written. Mau Mau didn’t 
happen in the so distant past anyway. And not enough has been 
written about it so that we can leave it behind and turn to other 
things. I just keep on tackling certain issues that have not been 
tackled so far. In fact, I think I may write a couple more books 
about the Mau Mau. In the meantime. I’ll continue to write 

Why did you write Kill Me Quick? 

In the early 1970s a number of my friends had just finished se¬ 
condary school and couldn’t find jobs. I felt it was important to 
tell their story, to show their plight in the city. I don’t think 
anybody here had written anything about such people yet - about 
the hopes and aspirations of one who comes out of school and dis¬ 
covers desperation in the city. I felt that the problems of these 
people ought to be brought to the attention of the rest of the 
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I understand you have a new novel coming out shortly called Going Down 
River Road. What is this about? 

It also deals with contemporary urban problems. It’s about the 
life of construction labourers in Nairobi. This again is a story that 
hasn’t been told yet. Nobody to my knowledge has tried to explore 
in depth the lot of the ordinary labourer in our society. I have 
known and lived among such people. The story is based on per- 

The same is true of the quarry episode in Kill Me Quick. That’s 

What are you writing now? 

I am working on a number of novels simultaneously. I haven’t 
decided which one to finish first. One of them called The Cockroach 
Dance is more like Kill Me Quick and Going Down River Road than 
like my Mau Mau novels. It examines the life of one person in our 
society who has got a job he doesn’t like. 

Another one I am working on presents the case of a young man 
who goes abroad to study and is faced with a choice between 
coming back home and staying where he is. He examines all the 
arguments for and against and eventually makes his decision. 
When I was in the United States, I met a lot of East Africans on 

we talked, I realized that there was a great need to tell their sad 
story. I hope to go back and learn more about this situation before 
finishing this novel. 

Is it true that you are supporting yourself entirely by your writing? 

Yes. 

I have noticed that you have written a lot of short stories for local magazines. 
Do such publications pay well enough to sustain a professional writer here? 



Not really. There are too few of them, and they do not pay much 
for stories. Joe Magazine, Drum, Trust, and a new Nairobi journal 
called Umma buy stories, but the newspapers here never do, and 
it’s very difficult for us to sell short stories in Europe or America. 
There aren’t enough outlets for short fiction here. 

Do literary competitions tend to encourage writing here? Ngugi, for example, 
wrote The River Between for a competition organised by the East African 
Literature Bureau in the early 1960s. Has the recent establishment of the 
Kenyatta Prize for Literature, which you won in 1973 for Kill Me 
Quick, stimulated creative writing in Kenya? 

Yes, these prizes have had some effect, but again there are not 
enough of them. The only regular award is the .Kenyatta Prize 
which is awarded each year for the best literary work in English 
and in Swahili. Maybe that has encouraged some writers, but it is 
rare that one writes with an award in mind. 

What do you think motivates someone in East Africa to begin writing? 

In my own case, as I said earlier, it was the urge to tell a particu¬ 
lar story 1 , and after that one was told, there were so many others to 
tell. The ideas just keep coming. There are certain ideas you want 
to discuss or bring to life in order to share them with your society. 
This desire to say something socially meaningful might motivate 

Do you think the financial motive is very strong among new writers, young 


No, I don’t think so. I can’t think of anyone who got started that 
Publishers pay so badly that you can’t write for the money, 
freely and can spend as much time as I need on a book. I want to 
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be able to devote myself entirely to writ ing, but of course I’ve got 
to eat and pay the rent, too, like anyone else. It can be a bit tricky 

If writing paid, I think we would halve a lot more and better 
writers in East Africa. We have a lot of talented young people at 

writing but they can’t because they have to work for a living. So 
literary development here tends to progress slowly. 


What about radio and television? Do they provide an outlet for writers? 


Yes and no. They sometimes broadcast plays, but writing and 

no motivation there either. If you did do it, it would be because 
you wanted to write, not because you wanted to make money out 
of it. There is so much you have to give to such a production. The 
cast needs to be recruited, organized, directed, and also paid, and 
the whole business takes so much time and energy that afterwards 

When you started writing, there was very little literature being produced in 
English by East Africans. Today there is a great deal. What do you think 
accounts for this change? 

I suppose one of the main reasons is that there are now more 
publishing houses so more people can get published. In the past 
some publishers were either too choosy or didn’t publish fiction. 
Today there are more publishers, and the market for fiction is 
rising because there are a lot more readers able to read in English. 

Another reason for the change is that people have realized that 
there is real talent right here in East Africa. We have received a 
lot more encouragement than in the past. 


What kind of audience is reading this : 


Well, we do not yet have a reading tradition here. It’s just devel¬ 
oping. People are now beginning to buy books to read for pleas- 

afford books; they are secondary school leavers and university 
graduates who are working and still like to read. 

There seems to be a lot of popular literature emerging in East Africa today. 
What do you think explains • this phenomenon? 

Before this new type of writing began to emerge, readers here were 
hooked on European paperback thrillers - the James Bond kind of 
writing. Now East Africans have started publishing thrillers of 
their own, with local settings and local content. These appeal 
more to East African readers than Western paperbacks because 
they can relate to them easily. The demand for this kind of litera- 

absorbing part of a market that already existed, but unfortunately 
they are priced higher than most of the European paperbacks so 
they haven’t quite caught up with the market yet. 

Do you think this is the direction in which East African writing is moving? 
Is there likely to be more of this kind of writing and less of the kind that 

can’t go on and on. I mean, one can only write so much on a 
certain subject before the readers tire and eventually return to the 
more serious literature. The excitement caused by the emerging 
popular writing should soon settle down. There is a great future 


Would people be as likely to pick up a novel by Ngugi as one by, say, David 
Maillu? 
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do not care very much for the value of the literature. It’s mainly a 

Ngugi’s style or content. Most of them are more likely to pick up a 
book by Maillu than one by Ngugi. The reading public has not 
developed to the stage where readers will carefully discriminate 
between serious and light reading. 

Which writers have been the most popular in East Africa? 

Maillu is the most popular. He’s also the most successful since he 

known and respected but he appeals more to the academic mind 
than to the ordinary reader. I can’t think of anybody else except 
Charles Mangua, whose novel Son of Woman was at one time 
extremely popular. Another important writer in East Africa has 
been Okot p’Bitek, but his very-popular Song of Lawino is different 
from the works of Maillu and Mangua because there is more 
meaning to it. Some of these popular works have no message at 
all. They are simply words, words, words. 

Do you think these popular works perform any kind of useful social function? 

Only insofar as they attract bigger readership and may thus instil 
the reading habit in many more people. As I said earlier, there’s 
no reading tradition in our society. You actually come across 
people who boast they haven’t read one novel since they failed 
their literature exam ten or more years ago. One hopes that these 
readers of popular works will eventually graduate to reading more 
serious literature as the reading experience matures. 

Do you think these books offer an accurate reflection of life in the city? 

Yes, partially. But sometimes they are overdramatized to such an 
extent that they lose reality. They become completely distorted. 
Young people reading them may get the wrong impressions of life 
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kind of i 



Kofi Awoonor 





We are now getting to the eye of the storm; the Independence 
movement is over and done with. Wole had seen at close quarters 
the deterioration of the political process in Nigeria. He was mak¬ 
ing the statement in 1967; in 1965 there was the great crisis in the 
Western region, with Akintola and so on, and Wole addressed 
himself to this particular state of confusion through plays like 
Before the Blackout. He more or less placed himself in confrontation 
with that situation, more so than any other writer anywhere in 
Africa at that particular time where situations had not deterior¬ 
ated as much as they had in Nigeria. Nigeria was more critical, 
much more exaggerated because of its peculiar, volatile context 

The experimentations in Ghana under Kwame Nkrumah and 
subsequently in Guinea and the failures they quickly ended in 
showed the weakness of taking immediate ideological positions in 
Africa without the creation of what I would call the infrastruc¬ 
tures for building a socialist base. I know the situation in Ghana 
best, and we, the writers, were not overly concerned with the 
process, we were not very much involved in the process of this 
construction and indulged in the rearguard thing. The great 
themes were the themes of the clash of cultures, which everybody 
flogged to death. But the context has changed, with Biafra, with 
commitments by the writers and a kind of immediate situation of 
development whether one agrees with it or not. The example of 
Okigbo, a very eloquent example, became dramatized in the con¬ 
dition of Wole Soyinka when he was arrested by the Federal 
Government. 

cal dreams and the aftermath of that failure, where the details of 

equity are now obvious for us to address ourselves to in literature 
whilst for the South Africans, of course, one may say that this is 
postponed. After liberation then they will begin that real human 
question, sans race. We are not talking about race. We are talking 
about people dying in jail in Kenya or Ghana, or being clubbed in 
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the streets of Accra by people who are very identifiable. They are 
one of us. They are brothers. 

That is where real literature begins, this is my contention. The 
real writing has begun north of the Zambezi in the post- 
Independence era. We have exhausted the question of how sad we 
are because we are kin and look at what they reduce us to in spirit, 
whimpering inertia, dribbling at the mouth and saying, ‘Oh, 
things have fallen apart!’ That is over. Like Negritude before it. it 
established a dialogue. Now we have entered a new period of 
monologue, in which the self-search is something that has to be 


1 invest the total failure of all the experiments in Africa, in all 
the different parts of Africa, with the lack of domestication of the 
so-called intelligentsia. The African intelligentsia, unlike its coun¬ 
terpart in, say China or Japan, has not yet domesticated itself, has 
not yet transferred its intellectual scope and grasp of things into 
real terms of its own and its society’s existence and the sort of 
dynamics that organize that society. I believe that social transfor¬ 
mers, have always been carried out by the intelligentsia and they 

knowledge, of course, cannot be utilized if their class interests do 
not become interchangeable with, exchange with, the larger mass 
of the people. And when these two class interests coincide then 
revolutions come about. We have not yet done the critical think¬ 
ing on whether the general failure of the African intelligentsia who 
have been produced by Western contact over the past hundred 

But I find the kind of frenetic dash into the rural country to pick 
up folk tales rather backward glancing and almost reactionary in 
the political sense, because it becomes a very artificial process. 
The member of the intelligentsia who does this acquires material 
he has picked up without understanding, and without applying 
his own power of transforming that particular aesthetic form into an 
it of change. The people in the village have told us 
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stories and told them over and over again, but the story doesn’t 
stop there. This is where I see the writer as mythmaker, accepting 
the fact that the mythmaking process itself is a dynamic process. 
Soyinka does that in The Interpreters, but what is wrought there is 
perhaps a personal, agonized kind of vision. It has not been trans¬ 
ferred into the larger issues of the society in the way in which 
perhaps Alejo Carpentier does in The Lost Steps or Garcia Mar- 

The privileged position that I occupy as an educated person, 
the exposure I’ve had (and I’m not talking personally about my¬ 
self but about intellectuals in general) presupposes a greater de¬ 
gree of responsibility in the business of social transformation than 
just understanding what the people want, because I suspect that 
people may not actually know what they want. For example, the 

they do not have a reference so far as the word ‘freedom’ is con¬ 
cerned then my duty, as someone who has had a greater access to 
a greater amount of experience exterior to his own limited scope, 
is to do much more than just say, ‘What does he want and I will 
try to give it to him’. 

context of the African writer when you place him in comparison to 
other writers from other places, the American writer for example, 
is defined by the kind of history through which he has come and 
by the relentless need to expend energy in order to forge a viable 
alternative society to the one that has somehow, by the very nature 

writers in Franco’s Spain or the writers who are still involved in 
the struggle for so-called ‘human rights’ in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, in Chile and so on. His historical conditions 
dictate a certain urgency which is intensified by the deterioration 

mythmaker or visionary he is expected to function. And I think 
this is where the question becomes more urgent so far as he’s 
concerned than perhaps in the case of other writers, say American 
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>r British writers, who are not confronting this human dilemma as 


One problem in the development of African writing has been the dominance 
of foreign critics and presses . Are they still controlling the direction that 
African literature might take in the future? 

Your question brings up a good point about theme and subject 

the ‘Other’. Most of the early writers did confess that if they were 
addressing the African they were also addressing the European 
who might read the story. And this is very much part of the 
question of the clash of cultures. As we go beyond that question 
we are coming to themes that are more and more directed towards 
the inner personality of that African condition: So therefore there 
is no need to talk to the Other, the European reader and critic. 
Also more and more Africans are reading African writing; it’s 
getting into the schools, but of course not to the exclusion of the 
outside reader who is also being brought in out of his world into a 
new reality, the world of African literature. In the schools of 
America the subject has received some real attention. The African 
writer has by that process been brought into a community of 
world writing and world concern and therefore his particular 
problems have been universalized and placed within a wider 

So from the pure point of view of the politics of publishing the 
question is fairly irrelevant whether an African writer gets pub¬ 
lished in London or in Lagos. But the sociology of the writing will 
demand that perhaps more work should be done in African pub¬ 
lishing in Africa itself than has been done so far, even if this 
requires government support. 

The African Literature Bureau of Ghana has done a tremend- 

State Publishing, which began with so-called ‘bread and butter’ 
things but is slowly beginning to do the creative work. It has a 
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terrible problem with bureaucracy. People have complained of 
sending manuscripts there, and they have been accepted three 
years after. When they are published there have been very bad 
proofreaders, some of them just boys. But the consciousness is 
there, although one had hoped for it to be liberated from the 
bureaucracy. I personally would like very much to go into pub¬ 
lishing just for the sheer thrill of finding new manuscripts and 


Is the recent arrest of Ngugi wa Tkiong’o in Kenya a sign that the African 
writer will be subject to increased censorship and even imprisonment for kis 
work? (Ngugi wa Thiong’o was under arrest at the time of this interview. 
Ed.). 

In a weekly review from Nairobi there was another review of the 
play which Ngugi co-authored and which had landed him in jail. I 
haven’t seen the play, but just from the evidence that this man 
produces the critique was being made of the play that Ngugi 
attacks the Christian religion and views it as an original kind of 
evil. The critic was saying this is wrong, because human institu¬ 
tions of any kind, including Christianity, cannot, perse , be charged 
with being based on evil. I don’t know whether this is what Ngugi 
said in this play, but he could be angering more than just the 
church authorities. He could be angering the people who uphold 
the moral position of religion in society, and could also be accused 
of being an atheist. 

In Ghana, the ruling body has at its disposal, and I’m sure it is 
true of Nigeria, a lot of very highly trained and educated people. I 
remember when I appeared before a board of investigators that 
was interviewing me, everybody there confessed to having read 
my novel. Then they started a quiz. The chairman was a graduate 
of Legon and had taken advanced degrees at the University of 

What I’m saying is that in Ghana the people who do the hatch- 


ct work, the dirty backroom work, as in many of the efficient 
totalitarian regimes the world has known, are becoming very well 
trained. And when the people upstairs themselves have become 

But to return to Ngugi. His preoccupations or ideology aren’t 
the subjects of his novel, Petals of Blood , nor of his play. The play 
does not set itself up to promulgate an ideological doctrine or 
position, but can be read or seen as such by those who are unalter¬ 
ably opposed to any form of socialism in Kenya. Disguise, irony, 
paradox have always been literary instruments, and I don’t think 
they will vanish. In the name of being bold and attacking the 
problem headlong, I think there is still an intrinsic quality in the 
use of disguise and paradox. We have to accept that as part and 
parcel of the aesthetics of all literature. 

The references can be very direct and obvious. When I was 
doing my own field work on folk tales an old man told me a story 
of the deer-woman and the hunter. He went into the bush and saw 
this beautiful deer. As he aimed, the deer turned around and 
looked at him, and he said ‘Oh, you are so beautiful. I wish I had 
a woman like you’. And the deer said, ‘If I turn into a woman will 
you marry me?’ He said, ‘Yes’. She said, ‘You wouldn’t insult me 
about when I was a deer?’ He said, ‘No’. 

So the pact was made, and the hunter married her. She turned 
into a beautiful woman. He brought her home and they lived very 

told the secret of this woman’s real origin. A fight broke out one 
day, and the other woman insulted her deer origin. So she went 
into the rafters of the building, took down her deer outfit, and as 
she went out was singing a song. 

The hunter came back and said, ‘Where is my wife?’ The other 
woman told him she had gone to the bush, and he rushed back 
into the bush and saw the deer up on the hill. But she had left her 
children behind. They are part of the human family. 

And the old man said to me, ‘Well you know, so-and-so’s family 



don’t like to be reminded of that’. Here reality and fiction have 
become one. There is nothing here that we can refer to as a social 
sanction; it’s a reinforcing story about the relations between man 
and the animals. A writer can use the same degrees of subtlety, 
the same ingredients of subtlety that are available in as complex a 
structure as the folk tale. 


SVEN POULSEN 


The Press in Nigeria 


the general rule that the African p: 

In the whole of Africa there were in 1976 only 190 daily news¬ 
papers having a total circulation of six million copies. This gives 
Africa an average of 14 copies per 1,000 inhabitants against a 
World average of 130 per 1,000 (Western Europe 243 per 1,000). 1 

From a Western point of view the quality of the press is deter¬ 
mined by its independence, objectivity and its right to criticise 
authority. Most Westerners favour the principle of a free press. 
There is a great difference between a free press and the state- 

mouthpieces of the government. 

In the Third World we can distinguish crudely between three 
categories of newspapers. 



where the press is censored so that any expression of liberal or 
socialist opposition is completely eradicated. 

2) Countries with a more or less socialist policy where the 

tional purposes. In Tanzania for example the press serves a useful 
function in the development process. 

3) Countries which take as their model Western liberal democ¬ 
racies. Even here, political freedom is restricted and often inter¬ 
rupted. The government declares a state of emergency or the 
military takes over, stating its intention to restore parliamentary 
rule in the not too distant future. 

.An American institute in 1978 tried to express the various na¬ 
tions’ respect for political freedom by means of a ‘Political Free¬ 
dom Index’. 2 The result of course is highly questionable but may 
give a comparative evaluation from a rather extreme liberal point 
of view. With the exception of Senegal and Botswana the score for 
Nigeria was higher than for any other African nation. In a country 

may be partly explained by the planned transition to civil rule in 
1979, partly by the comparative freedom of the Nigerian press. 

Fighting increasing restrictions newspapers and periodicals in 
Nigeria have succeeded in maintaining a running debate on mat¬ 
ters of public interest during the last fifty years, before and after 
independence in 1960. The press compares favourably with the 
press in most developing countries and is probably the freest press 
in Africa. In fact, in many ways it has taken the place of an 
opposition to the government. 

Throughout colonial times in most of Africa newspapers were 
written for and read by the whites and supported colonial rule. 
Kenya has inherited from colonial times an entertaining, well- 
written press, which has however consistently supported the rul¬ 
ers, be they white or black. In colonial Nigeria there were few 

educated Africans. Weekly or fortnightly newspapers had existed 









new politicians were men of the type described by Achebe in his 
novel A Man of the People. Nearly all the mainly private-owned 
newspapers soon clashed with the government. In 1961 the Feder¬ 
al Government founded its own newspapers The Morning Post and 
Sunday Post and in 1964 increased its control by passing The 
Newspaper Amendment Act which extended official control to the 
Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation. In that year Nigeria also pro¬ 
duced its first university graduates in journalism from a new col¬ 
lege in Ibadan. Unfortunately many of the university-trained 
journalists proved typical careerists and found posts in the new, 
officially sponsored newspapers, radio and television stations. Yet 
in spite of this infusion of university graduates and financial 
grants the two state-owned papers could not compete with the 
privately owned presses and folded up their operations in 1976 
with a circulation of less than 10,000 copies. 

In the long run, however, state-ownership of the successful pri¬ 
vate press could not be avoided. The military came to power 1966 
and declared a state of emergency, tightening the screws on the 
press. The partitioning of Nigeria into twelve states in 1967 and 
nineteen in 1976 creaed a wish for new state-governments to 
found their own state-controlled papers. When the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in 1976 acquired sixty per cent of the shares in the large 
Daily Times Group of newspapers the majority of the presses 
became state-owned. By that time The Daily Times sold at least 
150,000 copies a day while the Sunday edition, The Sunday Times , 

press in the 1970s was aptly described by Alhaji Babatunde Jose, 
chairman of The Daily Times , in a speech given in 1972: 



Jose’s comment about editors seeing the inside of a police cell was 
not an exaggeration. In 1972, the news editor of The Daily Times 
was detained for a month after writing an article on a long- 
delayed selection of a new principle for Ibadan Polytechnic. The 
article was entitled ‘Show of Power over Ibadan Polytechnic’, and 
was accompanied by a photograph of Brigadier Rotomi, the West¬ 
ern State Governor. 6 

Thousands of critical articles, however, have been published 
without any consequences as long as the journalists avoided at¬ 
tacking certain important persons, and there have been few, if 

whole the press has been more fortunate than that of most other 
countries under military dictatorship. In many ways the Federal 

special press briefing in Lagos 9 May 1978 that the Government 
had not introduced press censorship and did not intend to do so. 
The danger in 1979 seems to be that the Constitutional Drafting 
Committee preparing transition to civil rule has made provisions 
for an Executive President wielding enormous power with prob- 


‘the frantic grab of the few well-placed for easy wealth’. 7 In a 
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5. Africa Contemporary Record 1972-73, p. C 181. 


Mike Jenkins 


SUMMER HAS LIED 


Summer has lied this year - 
swallows seem caught 
in their own hurricanes, 
the wood’s green is heavier 
than the sky, the buds are shy 
to the skinning breeze. 

Still, I feel holiday here 

in the gap between one decision and another. 
The paddle-steamers chugging back and fore 

about the deck, and take Steep Holme 
back with them, to build a cottage upon 
in their heads before sleeping. 







MARCIENNE ROCARD 


Margaret Laurence’s Attempt at 
Audio-Visual Fiction 





Already incipient in A Jest of God, the change in direction really 
occurs in The Fire-Dwellers. Her African short stories and novels 

backs throughout the book represents a slight innovation. The 
first crack appears in A Jest of God, grows wider in The Fire- 
Dwellers and then in The Diviners the traditional mold of the novel 
finally bursts. Gradually we see Margaret Laurence working to- 
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wards a novel form in which the ‘showing’ will prevail over the 
‘telling’, a novel less meant to be ‘read’ than ‘seen’ or ‘heard’ by 
its receiver, who, accordingly, will be less of a ‘lecteur’, a reader- 
interpreter than a ‘liseur’, a reader acting both as a listener and 
spectator. 

How does Margaret Laurence manage to convey both ‘voices 
and pictures’ through the sheer medium of the printed word, to 
‘show’ the story most vividly? 

She makes her fictional language as visual and sonorous as 
possible. In her last three, novels the visual element is to be found 
at two different levels. At a first level - the typographical level - it 
represents all that contributes to the visual variety of the printed 
page. The dashes in A Jest of God are meant to mark the change of 

the heroine-narrator into a narrator-observer, in The Fire-Dwellers 
they introduce the innermost thoughts of the central character, 
Stacey. These visual reference marks, however, are missing from 
The Diviners. The italics indicate the interior monologues of 
Morag, the heroine of The Diviners and Stacey’s flights into an 
imaginary world. Stacey’s flashbacks are indented on the page. 
News from radio and TV stand out in capital letters in The Fire- 
Dwellers, the text of The Diviners is interspersed with songs, 
catalogues printed in various types. Like some poets Margaret 
Laurence is fond of typographical effects. The presentation of The 

ters are divided into sequences (‘snapshot’, ‘memorybank movie’) 
with the latter being sometimes cut up into shorter sequences 
entitled ‘inner film’; this deliberate formal anarchy reminds one of 
U.S.A. by Dos Passos. Margaret Laurence even thought how 

ting up the book in four columns so as to show everything going 
on simultaneously as in life; a quadruple presentation which 
would unfortunately require four sets of eyes. 3 

The visual quality of the novel, at a second level — that of the 




person as well as by cinematic processes. 

The present tense is commonly employed by the mass media, 
radio and television in particular, as the most adequate tense for 
reporting, because by reducing the distance between the report 
and its receiver the latter is given an impression of immediacy. A 
Jest of God and The Fire-Dwellers are written exclusively in the 
present tense; whereas in The Diviners there is a constant shifting 
from the present to the past and vice versa, with the switching 
from one to the other producing, so to speak, a stereoscopic vision 

the interlocking of the different narratives; there are, effectively, 
three narrative levels. At a first level — that of the narration in the 
past {the tense favoured by traditional fiction) - we find the 
heroine, busy working on her fifth novel, having trouble to cope 
with her situation as a writer, a wife (she is divorced), a mother 
(Pique, the eighteen year old daughter she had from the Metis 
Jules Tonnerre, is a constant worry for her). At the second level 
and parallel to the first narrative, in the sequences entitled 
‘Memorybank Movie’, is unfolded the story of Morag Gunn since 
her parents’ death when she was still a child, up to the time of the 
narration of the novel. Within these films a ‘third degree’ narra¬ 
tive is inserted, including both the story of the Gunn Clan told to 
young Morag by the man who has adopted her, and the legend of 
the Tonnerres, reported by one member of the Metis family. This 
‘meta-meta’ narrative is written in the past tense, the preterite 
significantly expressing here ‘une sortie de passe sans age’, as 
critic Gerard Genette would put it. 

duced into the past of the first narrative as a sort of immediate 

ualizes the moving, ‘present’ film of her life, which stands out 
against a background of legends fixed in the past. 

The third person also gives the illusion of presence and immedi¬ 
acy; The Fire-Dwellers is written in the third person (and in the 
present tense); it is quite appropriately used in the sequences of 
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the ‘film’ in The Diviners. As regards the voice the same phenom¬ 
enon as in the case of time occurs; namely an occasional shifting 
from the ‘I’ to the ‘she’, as, for instance, in A Jest of God. No 
question here, on the part of the writer, as with some contempor¬ 
ary novelists, of a deliberate intention of confusing the reader by 
intermingling narrator and character; nor does the relation be¬ 
tween the narrator and his character ever tend to fluctuate. What 
we have here is a deliberate shifting as the author pretends to take 
the camera and replaces the somewhat distant, introspective ‘I’ 
by the third person. We find ourselves confined to the closed, 
nearly autistic world of Rachel Cameron. Through her eyes alone 
are we permitted to see everything: first herself, an unmarried 
primary-school teacher, threatened by the crisis of middle-age 
and haunted by a crippling feeling of frustration, the small town of 
Manawaka, her difficult cohabitation with a possessive mother, 
then her brief but sterile encounter with Nick, the son of Ukrain¬ 
ian immigrants during one summer of the 60s. Eight times we 
escape from the introspective cage in which Rachel has kept us 
imprisoned from the start; eight escapes duly indicated by dashes. 

we explain this unexpected diversion in the long monologue of the 
heroine? One may suppose that the task she has set herself - that 
of minutely reconstituting the facts - quite naturally leads Rachel 
to establish a distance, to put herself in the position of an observer 
so as to see and make us see better. She is induced to imagine little 
living pictures in which she may somehow watch herself playing a 
part, the very part she has undertaken to ‘show’ us. Thus Rachel 
and the actors of her drama appear briefly, in close-ups. Two 

as real pictures will illustrate the point. Searching her memory for 

with ‘darling’, as Nick was wont to do, she finds again the man, 
one travelling salesman: 







Later on she evokes the scene in the kitchen of Nick’s parents 
when the intrusion of Jago, his brother, makes her so uncomfort¬ 
able that she leaves: 





They don’t need to talk. They are quite happy, just like this. The boots 
outside the back door make a scuffling noise - someone wiping his feet 


As on a screen, close-ups and multiplicity of plans enable the 
novelist to render certain details of plot and character particularly 
vivid. That the image proper is of paramount importance to her is 
evidenced in her quite uncommon use.of the photo at the begin¬ 
ning of The Diviners. The photo here serves, so to speak, as a 
trigger to the memory of Morag as she is busy visualizing her past. 
So the first chapter contains a series of six sequences entitled 
‘snapshot’; in these are shown, one by one, in strictly chronologi¬ 
cal order, the six photographs of her early childhood she has 
retrieved from a drawer. Photo number 3: 




The allusion to the taking of the picture itself is meant to make the 
illusion all the more complete. After the minute description of the 
photo follow (also in the present tense) the details missing from it 
- the decor and family - which the eye of the observer brings out. 

as image. Margaret Laurence does her best to lend her narrative a 
kinetic, dynamic quality. It is in The Fire-Dwellers , in whose open¬ 
ing line the author denounces the ‘crazy rhyme’ of modern life, 
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that her writing reveals itself at its most dynamic. The book cov¬ 
ers three months of the hectic life of Stacey MacAindra: thirty- 
nine, obsessed by middle-age and overweight, a house going to 

who is a travelling salesman and has no time to talk, a widowed 
father-in-law claiming constant attention. In the background the 
big city of Vancouver, the atomic threat, the mass media that day 
after day assails the heroine. The camera is a multiscreen, fast¬ 
shuttering camera, working to the ‘crazy rhyme* of Stacey: a good 
wife, mother and house-keeper but a sexually frustrated woman, 
she is determined at once to assume her responsibilities at home 
and to meet the demands of her body elsewhere. Thus the camera 
takes us from the family breakfast table, across the back country, 
in a truck driven (at a breakneck speed, of course) by a friend of 
the husband, or, for a few hours, to some distant beach with a 
young artist; it brings us quickly back to the MacAindra home 

up at school. Then it’s dinner, the children’s homeworks, the 
neighbours, TV shows or parties, and on and on goes the frantic 
round of days, A series of concrete moments, each of which is 
filtered through the central character’s consciousness, flashpast 
our eyes. 

In The Diviners the movement follows an axis which is no longer 
horizontal (in The Fire-Dwellers we remain essentially in the pre¬ 
sent) but vertical (with a continuous shuttling back and forth 

product of a complex cinematic ‘montage’, a combination of films 
and small ‘dramatiques’ (TV plays) in the present tense alongside 
the first narrative in the past. Into one of the memory bank movies 
are fitted two inner films in which the image of a fictitious Morag 
fancying her future literary success and her death is superimposed 
on the image of young Morag (pp. 124-5). Elsewhere we find small 
‘dramatiques’ which re-enact successive periods of Canadian his¬ 
tory and Morag’s life, featuring, for instance, the famous female 
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her neighbours at the time of her divorce etc. 

In order to create movement, to dramatize the narration, the 
images have to be as sharp and instantaneous as possible. There¬ 
fore the narrative in both The Fire-Dwellers and The Diviners is 
stripped of the lengthy analyses of the traditional novel; 
psychological issues are handled in rapid touches or translated 

Besides image and movement there is also a regular sound¬ 
track. Sound effects are first achieved through gross devices: 
scores of the metis people’s songs in the appendix of The Diviners , 
news from the radio and TV throughout The Fire-Dwellers , which 
also abounds in onomatopoeias; the ringing of the alarm-clock is 
rendered by BRRING in capitals (p. 25), the noise of the traffic is 
expressed by ‘Ching, Ghing, Ching’ (p. 17). 

The sound element is also to be found at a second level - that of 
the narration. Stacey is assailed by the radio, TV, and the cir¬ 
cumambient noises, all the stereophony of modern life. Morag is 
lulled by the music of the Canadian national anthem, of the Metis 
songs, of imaginary conversations. Rachel pays close attention to 
her own voice as well as to the others’. The Fire-Dwellers is a 

spective character A Jest of God is not a ‘mute’ but a talking book. 

It is as if through Margaret Laurence’s pages we hear the very 
grain of the human voice. The latter occupies a major place, 
indeed, in the novelist’s world. Most significantly, the TV film 
that was adapted from the novel A Jest of God bears as a title 
(‘Rachel, Rachel’) the first name of the heroine who keeps repeat¬ 
ing it to herself or aloud, obsessed as she is by the very phenom¬ 
enon of the voice and, particularly, by the sacred gift of tongues 
some people are endowed with. 

How can the tone of voice be conveyed? By the present tense, 
because it is closer to life than the past, critic Roland Barthes 
answers. In Margaret Laurence’s works it is also rendered by the 
dialogues which take up a predominant place in the narration and 
are made as true to life as possible. 

The small ‘dramatiques’ mentioned above were centred around 
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dialogues. The dialogues in The Diviners retain the traditional 
form whereas those in The Fire-Dwellers are characterized by a lack 
of quotation marks (and introductory dashes) and of the usual ‘he 
said’ or ‘she said’; they blend into the text. The reader, who may 
be disoriented by the absence of any introductory marks, is asked 
to identify the voice of the speaker by himself. On the other hand, 
some sentences in those dialogues remain unfinished so as to 
create the illusion of reality, of the speech voluntarily breaking off, 
of the voice fading into the surrounding hubbub. Here is part of a 
dialogue in The Fire-Dwellers between husband and wife who have 
trouble in communicating with each other: 


ry it’s just that (p. 70) 


l amidst the bustle ; 


nding the end 




Greater use is made of direct speech than of reported speech 
which appears in the inner monologues. The heroine addresses 

Dwellers Stacey recollects a scene with Tess, her neighbour, who 


At another point in the book (p. 52) she attempts to recreate an 
interview she had heard on the radio. 

Margaret Laurence’s ideal writing would be an ‘ecriture orale’, 
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7. ‘Gadgetry or G 


MARK O’CONNOR 


The Black Cabaret 



i 1 11 




Directly in front a woman was getting instructions from her 
girlfriend in a loud tinny whisper on how to light a cigarette - no 
doubt bought especially for the occasion. Well, it was not strictly 
illegal. There were several noisy puffs, then a sharp fit of cough¬ 
ing. But she was hardly the only one. The air was thick, almost 
viscous with smoke. Had things really been like this? 

Suddenly there was a ring of light in front. On the stage, picked 
out by a single dim spotlight stood the Master of Ceremonies, 
visible only by his white make-up and the silver bow-tie and 
spangles on his dark suit. 

‘Welcome, ladies and gentlemen’, he intoned without a trace of 
welcome, ‘to our evening of Nostalgia. But be warned! This is no 
self-indulgent Victoriana or Roaring Twenties evening. Tonight 
we bring you your Origins: your parents’ and grandparents’ days. 
. .’ He gave a snide little twirl of his cane. The action drew a 

panorama of the Age of Waste! Without which we wouldn’t be 
here he paused for exactly the right fraction of a second, ‘three 
deep’. There was a sort of uneasy response, a low sound as though 
people were shifting in their seats and sniggering inwardly. He 
had yet to earn his first real laugh. But he continued with unction: 
‘And now, to start your evening’s entertainment, to get us all off 

success story of sensual show-biz, the one and lonely . . . Silky 
Stevenson!’ 

There was a burst of foot-stamping, loud whistles, female 
pubescent screams, all expertly counterfeited by the modern audi¬ 
ence. Abruptly a second spotlight picked out ‘Silky”s lean mop¬ 
headed figure slouching blindly across the stage. He was almost 
into the wings on the other side when the MC intercepted him 
with an exquisitely-timed sortie and led him by the arm to a chair 
in the centre of the stage. ‘Yes folks’, he repeated with a con¬ 
spiratorial giggle, ‘it’s our one and onely Silky!’ 

There was a sort of satisfied stir from the audience. This was 
what they had come to see. For like the Victorian age, in fact like 
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impeded by darkness and the press all round. He got in first. It 
caught me full on the face, and I fell back across Denise, who only 
then realised what was going on. I must have passed out for a few 
minutes, because the next thing I can remember is sitting upright 
again, dabbing blood from my nose and blurrily watching the 

The MC seemed to be finishing a routine on the old 20th cen¬ 
tury fallacy about ‘two children not increasing the population’. 
‘Doesn’t it double the family right off?’ asked his straight man. 
‘Not at all’, blustered the MC, puffing out his chest, ‘after all, the 
parents are going to die some day’. ‘And what if that isn’t for fifty 
years?’ pleaded the straight man. ‘All the better’, said the MC 
with a conplacent twirl of his cane, ‘they’ll be around to see the 
grandchildren’. And with that the band struck up a great Wkumpl 
of triumph, like a two-fisted bang on the piano. 

You could smell a sort of sullen disgust rising from the audi- 

interests, the prophets - no, rather the simple voices of common 
sense - that had been stoned or slandered. There were groans of 
rage or despair from several points. And then it happened. 

‘Traison des clercs! More traison des clercs!’ cried a loud voice 
in the audience, and the whole throng took it up, that ancient 
legal phrase, seemingly relegated to the history books, that had 
returned to become the catch-cry of modern prosecutions. The 
word more, repeated over and over, had the sound of the sea. The 

been led to expect, but I still didn’t know how it would finish. The 

into the crowd. At last they were united in something. All they 
lacked now was an immediate object for their hate. I think that if 
the First Citizen himself had been there I would only have had to 
seed off the cry of ‘Lynch him!’ and he would have been lost. I 
found myself hoping that none of them knew my name; for I 
suspected I knew now to what sort of resolution the evening was 
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When he could be heard at last, the MC gave proceedings a 
new twist. ‘I smell something wrong in the air, my friends’, he 
said unctuously. ‘Can someone open a window, please, and let in 
some fresh, clean air?’ This was a black joke. Here in the heart of 
the city it was an offence to admit air to buildings except via a 
scrubber system. Then, as the laughter died, ‘Alright! Who 
farted? Come on, own up and admit it’. He paused a moment. 
There was silence while the consequences of confession, or denun¬ 
ciation, sank in. ‘Well don’t hide it! Which of you so kindly 
opened their bowels for us? You?’ The straight man emphatically 
denied it. ‘Alright, let’s find that farter and get rid of him’. ‘Yes, 
lynch the farter’, sang out a hysterical section of the crowd; and 
‘Lynch him, lynch him’, went up the cry through the premises. 
Though it was too dark for anyone to observe me, I felt the need to 

like a cut worm: the one thing that it and its members want is to 
be joined up in the whole. 

But then the MC waved for silence. The noise decreased, and 
disappeared. He took a step forward.. There was no trace of his 
former humorous or sarcastic bearing. ‘My friends’, he said sol¬ 
emnly, ‘what we have to do now is find that person. Look around 
you everyone, please, look around’. 

There was a stir of fear. Should I denounce the enemy to my left 
before he denounced me. The second of indecision seemed to last 
an age. Suddenly there was a loud voice from the darkness: ‘What 

And there’s the farter - HIM on stage’. 

The whole thing must have been loosely scripted, for the MC 
played his cue superbly. A second’s emharassed silence, a slight 
shifty look, an unconfident gesture, and suddenly the crowd had 
picked up the scent of fear, as a stallion snuffs a mare. ‘That’s the 
farter. Get him!’, sang out a dozen voices at once. 

‘No. Please my friends. I apologise. . .’ The MC’s shift to terror 
was abject. ‘Get him, get him, the overpopulating sod’, yelled one 
of the women in front of me, joyously finding full voice, ‘pull his 
stupid head off!’ Denise plucked me firmly by the arm; the roar of 
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the crowd was so great that she had to shout into my ear: ‘I’m 
going to be sick. Darling help me out of here’. This time I agreed 

distracted might be the last chance. But then several things hap- 

As we began elbowing our way in what Denise believed was the 
direction of the exit, I glimpsed the proceedings boil over. About a 
dozen shadowy figures poured onto the stage, men and women 
together. The quailing MC waited with hands outstretched in a 
gesture half of prohibition half of supplication, until they were 
perhaps two metres from him; then turned and bolted. In a flash 
there were three or four dozen after him. 

They were checked by a startling 3-D illusion of a police cordon 

the quarry was gone. The lights disappeared as the whole place 
rocked to a roar of ‘Get him!’ It was a cross between the Black 
Hole of Calcutta and the inside of a blacked-out hornets’ nest. 
Without warning Denise and I were picked up in a human surge 
that was pulling us towards the stage. It stopped, and a minute 
later drove us the other way, moving further in a few seconds than 
we had managed with all our efforts before. In the dark I lost 
track of which way we were facing'. There seemed to be a cross¬ 
wrist, but more and more bodies forced themselves between, until 

against a wall. It seemed unfair to be pushed so inhumanly hard 
when there was absolutely nowhere to go. And all the time the 
cries of ‘Get him!’ and ‘What do we want? More! More! More!’ 
went on. Somewhere near me a man was screaming, babbling 
over and over that his arm was broken. My previous concussion 
returned as nausea and a sense of unreality, and I felt myself 
blacking out. 

Suddenly I was blinded. We all were. There was a long minute 
before anyone could comprehend that what had seemed a blind¬ 
ing flash was simply all the Cabaret’s lights being turned on at 



once. At the same time came the most ear-shattering sound I have 
ever heard, a single enormous BONG, as if we were hanging just 
below the clapper of a bell the size of Mount Everest. 

ears and my eyes just squintingly open. There was no sound 
except broken sobbing from three or four directions. I found my¬ 
self desperately wanting something simple and normal to happen. 
‘We thank you, ladies and gentlemen’, a giant voice intoned in a 
20tK century accent, ‘for assisting in this evening’s performance. 
We trust you will forgive us for not taking you fully into our 
confidence as to its conclusion, which in fact is a little different 
every night. Please do not spoil the uncertainty for those to whom 
you may be so kind as to recommend our entertainment. We ask 
you to leave peaceably, and remember that the police are waiting 
outside. You can begin exiting now. 

When the press relaxed enough for me to get hand to my over- 

over my forehead. With luck I might pass unnoticed. The crowd 

Then at last it became possible to move. There was still no sound. 
Slowly, with only occasional sobs, we drew back into ourselves; 
and then each of us separately turned towards the exit and began 
the long shuffle to the world outside. 
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BRUCE A. CLUNIES ROSS 


Laszlo’s Testament 

OR 

STRUCTURING THE PAST AND SKETCHING THE PRE¬ 
SENT IN CONTEMPORARY SHORT FICTION, MAINLY 
AUSTRALIAN 


‘The dominant impulse in the new writing in Australia is now an 
internationalist one’ (wrote Michael Wilding in 1975) 
‘. . .younger writers are concerned with being writers, with creat¬ 
ing verbal artefacts, with relating to other writers, in California 
and Argentina and Europe and New York and Asia’. He ex¬ 
pressed a similar view in his editorial of the Australian Stand and 
developed it in the recent ALS devoted to new writing. 1 

The trend which Michael Wilding isolated, one of several in 
recent Australian literature, is best exemplified by the work of a 
number of writers of short fiction, including Wilding himself. It 

tion which has occurred in the modes of short fiction being written 
in many parts of the world, and particularly in Latin and North 
America, following the example of writers like Jorge Luis Borges. 
Yet the Australian variant has distinctly regional elements, par¬ 
ticularly in the work of Peter Carey and Frank Moorhouse, while 
at the same time seeming to stand in opposition to a well-defined 
indigenous tradition of short-story writing. Most of the prose wri¬ 
ters included in the ALS survey admitted a lack of interest in what 
Frank Moorhouse called ‘the humanist tradition of the Australian 
story - sympathetic to the working-class and kind to kangaroos’. 2 
With one exception, 3 they also ignored the example set by the 
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components of the traditional novel: on the one hand, the assimi¬ 
lation of fiction to history and memoir, such as occurred in the 
work of the Beat Generation — in the novels of Kerouac and 
subsequently in the writings of Norman Mailer and E.L. Doc- 
torow, for example; on the other, a revival of interest in the inven¬ 
tion of stories - in the element of fiction Dr Johnson called ‘the 
fable’. This does not always issue in stories which have the quality 
of fables. Sometimes it is present as a concern with the problems 
of invention and the function of story telling. As we shall see, it 
takes this form in some of Michael Wilding’s fiction. 

At a very general level, there has been a loosening up of the 
fairly rigid division of prose fiction into categories according to 
length, and an increasing variety in the shorter modes which have 
appeared in the last decade or so. Along with this has gone a 
rejection, or at least a questioning, of many of the conventions 
associated with the novel, in particular, the manner of creating an 
integrated illusion and probable account of life. On the surface, 
recent fiction sometimes appears to be self-consciously contrived; 
it draws attention to its own artifices. Yet this is rarely mere 
gratuitous cleverness, but a recognition that prose fiction has 
other functions and possibilities besides the communication or 
representation of common experience (whatever that may be). It 
may also take the form of fantastic tales, the truth disguised as 
lies, philosophical speculations, wishes, dreams and nightmares, 
mock-learned essays, mythologies and fairy stories, for example. 
Perhaps realism is an aberration in the history of literature, as 
John Barth once suggested 6 . 

The open, critical approach to technique evident in much re¬ 
cent short fiction has a thematic function. Once a writer begins to 

‘reality’ and is distinguished from it, the whole question of our 
perception of reality is thrown into doubt. Tony Tanner has 
shown how this has been a developing theme in American fiction 
since the war 7 up to the point where novelists became concerned 
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with finding escapes from versions of reality which they conceived 
as being imposed by others. The process of creating fiction can 
thus serve an urgent need which is, in the widest sense of the 
word, political. The innovative modes which have evolved recent¬ 
ly enable writers to capture and explore problems with which they 
are increasingly pre-occupied. 

One of these problems - the question of what happened, what 
the story tells us happened and the impossibility of actually find¬ 
ing out what happened - is a dominant theme in Michael Wild¬ 
ing’s fiction. Many of his stories capture an acute sense of the 

where it is not always possible to find out what is ‘really’ happen¬ 
ing, where we are inundated with data which are not always 
verifiable, but which somehow document our existence. We arc 
(depending on where we live) more or less at the mercy of others’ 
versions of ‘reality’; paranoia sometimes seems the only logical 
response. ‘Hector and Freddie’, published in The West Midland 
Underground (1975) but conceived and drafted some years earlier 8 , 
illustrates in its style and theme the development of this aware¬ 
ness. It is a transitional story, rooted in the ‘novelistic’ mode, but 
with elements of recursiveness (in the interlarded stories for exam¬ 
ple) consistent with its- theme. 

Like Michael Wilding’s first published novel, written about the 
same time, it is concerned with living together in unconventional, 
ad hoc situations. Hector copes by making up stories about it and 
Freddie accepts the imposition of this version of what is happen¬ 
ing; he innocently allows himself to be Hector’s major character. 
The arrangement seems to work because Hector’s fictions control 
it, while Freddie is generally the willing victim. Certain elements 
in the story reinforce this: Hector is allowed to enter the bathroom 
at all times and may see Freddie naked, but the reciprocal right is 
denied Freddie. Hector always presents himself at least partially 
apparelled. Freddie tells his friend, Marilyn about an occasion 
when he danced naked, Hector whipping him with his tie. 

The process of domination in the situation can operate in re- 
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verse too. Freddie senses that by accepting the role of character 
and victim he nourishes Hector’s fictions, and thus protects him. 
Moreover, Hector’s version of Freddie is sometimes actually help¬ 
ful. The arrangement is threatened whenever Freddie tries to 
break out of the role Hector creates for him - by seeing Hector 
naked, for example, or by usurping the position of raconteur, as he 
does in relating the story of the lady who said “Whoopie!” 

The story is at least partly about the business of telling stories, 
and this is rooted in the psychological . reality it depicts. We all 
make up stories to cope with our reality and control it (if we can) 
and power belongs to those who can get others to suspend their 
disbelief. ‘Hector and Freddie’ exemplifies this function of fic- 

The fact that it is a recursive story has a number of implica¬ 
tions. It raises the question of the relation of fiction to the life it 
presents, and suggests the complexity and indeterminateness of 
that relationship. Poets are supposed to be licensed, self-avowing 
liars, and their stories are said to distort reality in all sorts of ways, 
but perhaps this is no more than an historical record does. Recent 
recursive fiction, like Michael Wilding’s, is conceived out of the 
intuitive conviction that the creation of fictions is a means of 
survival in someone else’s version of reality. It is not an escape 
into fantasy: fantasy is what it is escaping from. The intuitive 
wisdom of fiction over-rides the evidential truth of history. 

This insight into the political function of fictive invention is 

wise very different from each other. The Short Story Embassy: a novel 
(1975) has certain aspects of a fable, or rather of a gothic tale — in 
its names, setting is a mysterious house, Edgar Allan Poe 
graveyard, and the like. In fact, the author has pointed out that 
the opening paragraph is an allusion to The Turn of the ScreuP, and 
it is the atmosphere of tales like this that the book evokes, in a 
distorted form. In this respect, it is somewhat like Donald Barth- 
elme’s ‘Views of my Father Weeping’, though Barthelme’s gothic 
alludes to Karen Blixen, rather than Henry James 10 . Scenic Drive 
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They are put together from elements we relate to effortlessly. 
Peter Carey often recreates a recognizably Australian suburbia of 
heat and sharp sunlight, nondescript buildings, vacant lots, drive- 
ins, superhighways and clapped-out cars. These are all specified 
in precise detail, not in the interest of creating a plausible illusion 
of reality, but in a manner which brings out their frighteningly 

everyday existence and the logic of paranoia in mid-century life. 
These stories invite comparison with the work of contemporary 
American writers, yet at the same time disclose insights into a 
predicament which has its specific origin in Australia. They are 
closer to Randolph Stow’s Tourmaline than to the worlds of Barth- 
clme, Borges and the like. This makes Carey’s work ‘internation- 

Murray Bail’s Contemporary Portraits and Other Stories (1975) also 
reveals varied affinities with recent Australian and American 
short fiction. Some of the pieces in the book are concerned with 
systems, obscurities, linguistic conundrums or the technical prob¬ 
lems of fiction, and in their baffling cleverness are sometimes 
reminiscent of Borges. The story ‘Heubler’ for example, is like 
Borges’ ‘Pierre Menard, Author of the Quixote’ in that it is a 

example that might occur in an essay in conceptual analysis. 

general hypotheses. For example, the anecdote about the one per¬ 
son who may outlive art, killing himself in the process, challenges 
the proposition ars longa, vita brevis and also, paradoxically, con- 


Some of Murray Bail's other stories have a quite underivative 
similarity to the work of Donald Barthelme - fables like ‘Life of 
the Party’ and ‘The Dog Show' (amongst others) deliberately 
employ slightly stilted language and awkward juxtapositions of 
incident to capture the verbal and behaviourist cliches of white- 
collar suburbia. Like Peter Carey, Murray Bail has a gift for 
uncovering weirdness in the ordinary, often by projecting his 























DAVID WILLIAMSON 


Failed Footballer 
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I’m being followed by Gareth Griffiths who’ll do it much better. I 
thought it might be interesting to give you a potted account of my 
experiences as an Australian dramatist which might give you 
some kind of feel for the peculiarities and specifics of our theatre 
scene. The talk will be full of unsubstantiated generalities, wild 
overstatement and blatant self advertisement. 

My motivation for becoming a writer, as is the case with most 
Australian writers, was that I failed at sport. I was marked out by 
my height and family history of profi ciency for future football 
(Australian rules) stardom. Height is a great advantage in 
Australian rules football so my whole family gloated as I grew 
taller and taller. They were also mildly impressed that I did well 
at school. A footballer is one thing but an intelligent footballer is 
even better. When my testing time came, however, the hopes of 
my family were shattered. On the rare occasions I managed to 
grab the ball I stood there confused and wondered what to do 
with it. A family conference rethought my future and came up 
with that perennial Australian second best. A doctor. Un¬ 
fortunately somebody merely had to say the word blood, and I got 
queasy. I had the obligatory masculine matriculation of maths, 
physics and chemistry so I ended up studying Mechanical En¬ 
gineering at University because it had the least amount of com¬ 
pulsory chemistry, a rote learning subject I loathed. I was not 

gineering buildings for my first look at what went on and feeling 
slightly nauseous at the sight of a row of big greasy machines. I 
had a secret desire to write but kept this to myself for fear of being 
thought odd or insane. I told my father that I thought engineering 
really wasn’t for me, but he thought I should do it so I’d have 
something to ‘fall back on’, so I finished my degree and promptly 
fell back on it. 

I taught engineering for seven years and wrote. My connection 
with student revues at University had given me a liking for writ¬ 
ing dialogue so I decided to be a dramatist. Unbeknowns to me, 
obstacles were in my way. Our large state subsidized theatres 
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were in the hands of Englishmen who quite unconsciously (and 
not in bad faith) took their main brief to be one of educating and 
uplifting the beer-swilling natives. Occasionally a new Australian 
play of quality emerged like Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, but such 
was the extent of our feeling of cultural inadequacy that its writer, 
Ray Lawler, had to be persuaded that it was good enough for 
performance by one of the dreaded Englishmen, John Sumner. 
There are still Australians around who, despite its critical and box 
office success around the world, still think that ‘that dreadfully 
crude play’ should never have been shown abroad. The idea that 
literature and plays, whenever they did occur, should be a kind of 
public relations exercise to improve the image of Australia ab¬ 
road, had already emerged. After all our tennis players were on 

perhaps we could catch the world’s attention with our dazzling 
culture, but more of that later.- 

As well as infiltrating our theatres, another stealthy English 
invasion was taking place. Britishers from the midlands were tak¬ 
ing over the teaching of English in Australian universities, bring¬ 
ing with them the fiery gospel of Lea vis. The world was in intellec¬ 
tual and moral decline. Only true adherence to the faith could 
save us. The result of this movement was that Australian univer¬ 
sities turned out thousands upon thousands of B.A. (Hons) with a 
heightened sense of their culture’s inadequacies and only one 
career available to them. That of a critic. 

All in all it was a pretty forbidding climate for a would-be 

thing of all this and kept on happily typing and at about this time 
in Sydney and Melbourne, small alternative theatres, La Mama 
in Melbourne, Jane Street and Nimrod in Sydney started operat¬ 
ing. These theatres, founded because of actors’ and directors* 
dissatisfaction with the state-subsidised monoliths, were actively 
looking for new Australian plays. Betty Burstall, who founded La 
Mama where I first had short plays performed, set it up specifical¬ 
ly as a writers’ theatre. The plays proved popular with audiences, 
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have a critical reverse you were subjected to savage retribution 

wondering why you weren’t Dostoievsky. I felt as if I knew what 
he was talking about. 


David Williamson 


INTERVIEW 

David Williamson was guest professor at Aarhus University in the 
Spring term of 1978. The interviewers were post-graduate stu¬ 
dents and members of staff. 


You have spoken of an ‘Australian uniquenessWhat do you think this is, 
and what has it meant for your writing? 

Well, Australia is a relatively new country and was first founded 
dubiously, if you could use that word, because it was originally a 
convict dumping ground. Then there was a gold rush in the 1850s 
in which every greedy person came flocking across to find gold 
and so we’ve had an obsession with material gain and money ever 
since, I think. I’m joking, there are a lot of really good things 
about Australia but it is a strange country in a lot of ways and I 
didn’t realize it was until I started travelling abroad seeing other 
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Does it 




Yes, I think that on stage you can still investigate language and 

film is so much tied up with the visual image that you can’t afford 
the same density of language on the screen. So usually when I’ve 
converted a play into a film, which I’ve done twice with The 
Removalists and Don’s Party , the general trend is less words. The 
screen just won’t take the number of words that the stage will, 
because the audience is looking for visual images. They want to 
see the camera doing something interesting, they just don’t want 
to see heads talking. 

How do you explain the theme of human aggression which dominates a lot of 
your plays? 

Well, it’s quite an aggressive society under the surface of friendly 
mateship as we call it. Everyone is supposed to be everyone’s 
friend in Australia, and we are all good mates. We don’t talk 
about religion, we don’t talk about politics, we don’t talk about 

discussion gets going in Australia it’s likely to be very heated, 
indeed. In fact some social clubs have rules on the wall that say, 
‘When you are within these walls you will not discuss politics, 
religion or sex’. So there is a lot of potential social aggression. 
You’re not likely to get murdered in Australia, or you are seven¬ 
teen times less likely to be murdered than you are if you’re in 
America. But there’s a lot of social aggression just underneath the 
surface. People love arguing and shouting at each other. 

Have you ever considered writing in a different genre? Novels? Poetry? 
Well, I never considered poetry, but I certainly started off in my 

prose wasn’t great and so when I got involved in student theatre I 
suddenly found the area I wanted to be in. I used to write sketches 
for student reviews and I experienced the feeling that an audience 


was responding directly to your work. You could be there and see 
whether they were liking it or hating it. It was a good feeling, a 
very direct sort of feeling, you know. So I decided I’d rather write 
drama. 

Is anything new coming up? Have you for instance been inspired by your stay 

and the thinking is still going on, because they are such vastly 
different societies in a way. We are such a new country and I think 
there’s a fundamental difference between the new countries like 
America and Australia and the old European countries. I was 
telling you today that I went into the Danish farm house which 
had been in the hands of the family for four generations. There 
was a family history going right back, and that sense of perma¬ 
nence and solidity just doesn’t exist in the Australian environ¬ 
ment. There is a certain calmness, common sense attitude to life, I 
think you could summarize Denmark as ‘common sense’, not be¬ 
ing rude but very rational, very matter of fact. So I’ve been very 
interested in the stay here. I’ve really enjoyed it and loved the 
country, but you couldn’t come to a more different culture in a 
way. It’s quite an extreme opposite. 

With which of your plays have you been most satisfied? 

Well, most writers say the last play, because to them they’ve 
learned from the plays that went before. Certainly, I think techni¬ 
cally The Club is more polished than the early plays because you 
do learn a bit from every play, but whether it is important in 

difficult for a writer to judge. A writer can look back on his early 
plays and say, ‘That was a rather crude technique I was using 
there’, but people will still say that was a more important play, 
because it was saying more important things. So often the writer is 



wrong about which of his works is the best. I just think The Club is 
the best piece of technical writing I’ve done. But whether it’s the 
most important play I’ve done I don’t know. 

Do you have some specific message in your plays, and does the person 
Williamson crop up as a commentator in the plays or are you completely 
detatched? 


I’ll answer the last bit. first. Some of the plays have been too 
autobiographical and retrospective, I think. What if you Died To¬ 
morrow was too close to the bones. Two of the characters in the 
play were fairly obviously closely drawn from life. Luckily my 

ing them, and ringing them up and saying ‘That was a really good 

close and I didn’t want to do that again. And I certainly have had 
characters that I’ve drawn partly from my own experience. 

Now to the first part of the question. What I’m trying to say is 
that perhaps a lot of middle-class life in Australia is faintly ludicr¬ 
ous. I think I have got a slightly ironic stand in the play and am 
saying I’ve done these things, people I know have done these 
things, but if you look at it for a long view, behaviour as well is 
rather farcical or funny in some ways because there are societies 
that do have real problems, like India where most people are 
starving, and I think that it’s a little bit self-indulgent in a 
bourgeois society to think that you’ve got problems. 

have said: 



degenerated into the farcical. 
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Likewise John Bell in connection with his direction of The Removalists: 



Could we begin by discussing this point in connection with The Removal¬ 
ists? We have talked about Kenny’s dying , resurrection and dying again. 
How muck of that pattern did you have from the original story? 


The original story was very simple. Nothing about a person being 
killed. It’s purely my own dramatic invention. I thought of it as 
good irony. One has the impression that Kenny is now finally on 
top of the police. And then he dies. It usually works very well with 
audiences. They laugh right throughout this which is rather satiri¬ 
cal surrealism. It’s the first panic scene of the play and the audi¬ 
ences laugh. It is in the genre of black satire rather than straight 
naturalism. I think that none of my plays is strictly naturalistic. 
The characters are all larger than life in the tradition going back 
to Aristophanes who treats larger-than-life characters for satirical 
effect. 

But that means that the characters are types not fully developed. 

fully drawn characters only if you want to give a naturalistic 
picture. I try to get into that area between naturalism and satire 
so that the audience never quite knows what the characters are. 

But your plays were successfully staged ‘in a strictly naturalistic way’. 

The text itself tends towards larger-than-life characters and satire, 
but when the players also lift their style to high farcical levels, the 
cumulative effect is overplaying. The comment you refer to is 
related rather to the acting than the play itself. I don’t think that 
my plays need much more than a naturalistic playing style. If you 
get the satirical text and the overplaying style then you move into 


the farcical. 


You don*t feel any discrepancy between writing style and playing style when 
they are different? 

No, I think within the written structure of the characters there are 
enough indicators of the fact that they are larger-than-life charac¬ 
ters without an exaggerated playing style. This may be detrimen¬ 
tal to the play, e.g. the playing time of Don’s Party lengthened by 
some twenty minutes during the run because the actors found 
more and more ways of getting longer and longer laughs. 

Did you intend the effect in The Removalists to be strongly physical or 
subduedly ominous? 

John Bell who did the Sydney direction opted for fairly direct and 
physical effects. Fairly energetic people were in a real panic state 
on the stage. It creates a rather comic effect if you see two police¬ 
men chasing each other across the stage as hens with their heads 
cut off. But the possibilities in direction are infinite. So an omin¬ 
ous Pinteresque Simmonds is a possible interpretation, yes. 

How serious are you as a social critic? 

I never claimed to be a social realist. You can be a satirist criticis¬ 
ing society without being a social realist. The audiences are forced 
at some stage to review and examine their responses to a play. I 
think that the impact of The Removalists in Australia was such that 
it created introspection about society. The stereotypes seemed 
true and close enough to the audiences’ feelings of aggression. 
Thus it caused a self-searching atmosphere in the audience which 
is always the satirist’s aim. Actually when the play was first in 
rehearsal they wanted me to change it into a social tract with 
Kenny as the good and victorious working class hero. 


But shouldn’t this play bring about a change of attitude in the audience by 
showing alternative values which you also mention in your play: reasonable¬ 
ness and humanity? These are not dramatized in the play. 

I think - or at least I hope - that the alternative values were 
inherent in the audience rather than in the play. I didn’t want 
little ‘angelic* portions in the play showing what you should do. 

What possible pun is there in the title of Don’s Party and the disintegration 
of the Labour Party and the party held at Don’s place? Didn’t you just take 
the election night as a frame for the action which is concerned with something 
quite different? 

Yes, I think one of the points in the play is the relative indifference 
to the political event and the election results. Actually none of the 
party are going to be materially or psychologically affected to any 
great degree by the election results. Perhaps a few days of de¬ 
pression, similar to the effect of their football team having lost. It’s 
not a crucial concern to their life styles who wins. 

And that is your criticism of the society: It’s your own fault that things are so 
bad , you say. 

There is no direct parallel between their lives and the political 
system. I don’t know whether you can lay the blame on the politi¬ 
cal system for their particular way of behaving at the party. The 
intention I had was primarily to have a look at the interesting 
social patterns of behaviour. It’s not a play of revelation of charac¬ 
ter, of tracing down antecedents of their present behaviour. It’s 
just a description of the situation. My plays are of ongoing social 
interaction rather than naturalistic revelation of character. I think 
one cannot give a clear-cut character description on the back¬ 
ground of so many current psychological personality analyses. 
And the political life is in a state of total confusion, too. 
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To what extent would you like to be your own director? Do you write the play 
as a kind of short-hand feeling that this is the way ideally the play should be 
acted out? 

I wouldn’t mind sometime to direct one of my own plays, but I 

plays in Australia — two of them - are very good and I trust them 
so that I don’t even go to rehearsals. They are more inventive 

Do you believe in group inspiration? 

No, I’ve seen bad productions, but it’s a question of finding a 
good director. 

How much room for interpretation do you write into your plays? You make it 
fairly obvious what reactions the characters should show and what lies behind 


In the two early plays about 1970 I had just been through a period 
of alternative theatre with a Maoist group and I was a bit defen¬ 
sive during that period.. Directors had suggested that I shouldn’t 
put any stage direction into the text, but having seen rather gross 
productions, I decided to put in how I felt that the characters 
should react and behave. I don’t think I would do it the same way 

What do you mean by alternative theatre? 

Well, I was a member of an APG Collective and they were 
ideologically Maoist and believed that every decision should be 
made by the group and that there should be no roles and no 
directors and no writers. It was a harrowing experience and has 
probably soured me against the Maoist view-point for all times. 
Because there were power-plays going on in that group, and yet 
the ideology was that there weren’t any power-games! 
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Was ideological censure also applied to the content of your plays? 

Yes, they re-wrote Don’s Party for me. That nearly finished it and 
nearly finished me as a playwright for all time. They took out all 
the dramatically good stuff and made it clear that I could just 
provide four lines of dialogue now and again. There really were 
the most brutal and primitive power plays going on, so I withdrew 


Some critics still regard your plays as socially engaged and political plays. 

Yes. I think it’s true that the plays can give impetuses to self- 
examination of the society. Any satirist can do this through his 
writings. I keep going back to Aristophanes for to me his plays are 
just as contemporary as they were 3,000 years ago. The way he 
attacks pomposity and the other ills in his society. I think strictly 
political plays don’t get anywhere in Australia whilst indirect 
attacks achieve their goal much more effectively. 

Another question in connection with satire. It has been said that satirists are 


They possibly are. I believe that satire is basically ambivalent. 
You really don’t know what the answers are 

My plays are a celebration and criticism of Australian society at 
the same time. The theatre is basically a place where people 
should enjoy themselves for a few hours. This has always been the 
case with Anglo-Saxon Theatre in contradistinction to the Ger¬ 
manic type of theatre where the theatre is a shrine of relevance 
that people must come out better people than they entered. 


But here you show your basic ambivalence. 1 


Yes. 
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The Year that Was 


AUSTRALIA 

Knocking on the sides of the rain-tank, you find unexpectedly that 
1978’s been a good year for Australian poetry. 

‘Unexpectedly’ because you’ve grown so used to the publishers’ 
dictum that Poetry Won’t Sell, and to the rumour that the former¬ 
ly flourishing small presses have glutted their own market, that it 
comes as a surprise to find so many books of real significance. 

Certainly the most substantial of those books is Bruce Dawe’s 
Sometimes Gladness (Longman.Cheshire). His is the poetry that 
captures exactly the ambivalent, questioning voices of Australia 
in the television era and at the same time - with an energetic 
fusion of satiric wit, irony, compassion, bitterness and pathos - 
revives the vernacular style of Lawson. Da we is one of the three or 
four best poets Australia has produced; as a reader, he is unsur¬ 
passed. And yet because of the continuing failure of publishers to 
promote Australian writers, he is relatively unknown outside Au¬ 
stralia. Hopefully, the appearance of Sometimes Gladness will 
change that. 

Impressive as this retrospective collection is, however, it should 
not be allowed to overshadow here significant books by Les Mur- 

Murray is the poet who, with Dawe, most clearly inherits the 

poetry — though in 1978 he published not poems, but a lively 
collection of prose pieces, The Peasant Mandarin (UQP). These 
reviews, essays and, as he calls them, ‘raves’ show his best and 
worst aspects but are never dull - his energy, humour, brilliant 
storytelling and encyclopedic knowledge, as well as his tendency 
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the one poet of the older generation in Australia, already a power¬ 
ful presence, to become unfailingly more interesting. 

The overall achievement in fiction has not been quite as high, 
although it’s David Maloufs second novel that is the outstanding 
Australian book for many years, and it’s the short story that has 
revealed the best new writer of the year: James McQueen. Mc¬ 
Queen comes to a first book fairly late, but with the benefit of an 
even and mature talent in The Electric Beach (Robin Books). In 

volume of work coming out of Queensland) you have the nearest 
thing to the development of a regional writing in Australian litera¬ 
ture. McQueen’s stories tend towards the gothic: a coffin is low¬ 
ered into the ground and keeps falling; a girl looks across the river 
at the ugly slag heaps of the zinc works and sees only the pyramids 
of Egypt; a man worries about- how he is going to bury his dead 
father when it’s been raining for weeks and the ground is heavy 
and sodden beyond digging. But they evoke a strong sense of 
place, rather than a literary debt to Poe or Faulkner. Tasmania is 
a place of slow brown rivers and weed-choked backyards, as well 
as the tourist’s paradise; the country of Gabbett, the cannibal 
convict in For the Term of His Natural Life. The development of 
McQueen’s writing will be interesting to watch. 

Patrick White remarked in a recent interview that Australian 
writers tend to trot out a Catholic childhood, the Depression, or 
an autobiography because ‘they haven’t enough disguises in their 
wardrobe’ ( The National Times 30/6/79). 

He’s right and wrong of course, for just as several of the poets 

nial position, the year’s fiction and drama reflect a growing im¬ 
patience with old definitions of ‘Australian Literature’. Nicholas 
Hasluck’s impressive first novel Quarantine (Macmillan) is a 
sophisticated intrigue set in the Middle East; C. J. Koch’s The 
Year of Living Dangerously (Nelson) is set in Indonesia during Con¬ 
frontation; Louis Nowra’s play Inner Voices (Currency), the year’s 
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flat overlooking Bondi Beach. When he looks out his window one 
day, he is shocked to see seals bobbing on the swell; but when he 
races down the beach for a closer look, they are only board-riders 
in black wet-suits, waiting for a wave. The fantasy life from his 
window results in his becoming a seal, merging with the water in 
which his father drowned. It’s an unsentimental story that is both 
particularly Australian and universal in its dimensions. 

More powerful still is Patricia Wrightson’s The Dark Bright Wa¬ 
ter (Hutchinson): completely self-contained, but the second book 
in a trilogy that deals with a young urban Aborigine who discov¬ 
ers his lost cultural heritage and joins forces with the Old Things 
of the spirit world unknown to the land’s white inhabitants. This 
novel explores with a power that is rare in literature for adult or 
child, notions of heroism, friendship, sexuality, and it proves 
Wrightson to be the last and strongest of the Jindyworobaks, who 
tried in the 1930s and ’40s to fuse white and black Australian 
cultures in their writing. 

And its questioning of the old categories that some would like to 
maintain, added to Malouf’s, Nowra’s, Dawe’s, Murray’s, will 
not go away. 

MARK MACLEOD 


NEW ZEALAND 

Most important books from New Zealand in the last twelve 
months are undoubtedly two, the final volume of Frank Sarge- 
son’s autobiographical trilogy, Never Enough (dated 1977 but not 
published until 1978; earlier Once is Enough , 1973; More than 
Enough , 1975) and the outstanding new novel by Maurice Gee, 
Plumb. And our leading literary quarterly Islands , No. 21 (vol. VI, 
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no. 3, ‘Spring ’77’ — but so behind-hand that again a ’78 publica¬ 
tion) devoted the whole of a 150-page issue to ‘Frank Sargeson at 

have-you that make this particular issue already ‘a collector’s 
piece’. Sargeson, our senior fiction writer, pioneer, almost ‘onlie 
begetter’ of New Zealand fiction has always viewed N.Z. society 
through (increasingly impish) disenchanted glasses; Janet Frame, 
very differently indeed, again ‘stands off’ from city, paddock, and 
suburbia. Maurice Gee, on the other hand, in such stories as in A 
Glorious Morning Comrade (1975), or his recurrent suburban 
chronicles either of puritan murder - In My Father’s Den (1972) or 
of disintegrating marriage - Games of Choice (1976 - much praised 
‘overseas’) or now Plumb - densely-penned story of an indomitable 
nonconformist looking back in his life and its rich familial and 
ideological vicissitudes through a long and embattled life - in all 
these Gee writes, sharp-eyed and ironical if necessary, from within 
the norms of routine N.Z. society. This writing does not lose by 
this social absorption - yet bookish and aging males are dominant 
in parts of all these books in a way that brings us back, full circle, 

There are two other recent candidates for prose ‘honours’, Vin¬ 
cent O’Sullivan’s stories, polished and varied, The Boy, The Bridge, 
The River , and first novel from one of our trio of Maori writers 
(poet Hone Tuwhare, fictioneer Witi Ihimaera, and herself), Pat¬ 
ricia Grace ( Waiariki, stories, 1976), Mutawhenua: the moon sleeps, 
brief but impeccable account, rich in implication, of a young Ma¬ 
ori girl growing into ‘two worlds’. Incidentally, both Grace’s ti¬ 
tles, along with all so far by Samoa’s Albert Wendt, are in our 
Longman Paul’s excellent series both cased and paperback, 
‘Pacific Paperbacks’. 

consequence: Elizabeth Smither’s You’re Very Seductive William 
Carlos Williams, Hone Tuwhare’s Making a Fist of It, and C. K. 
Stead’s Walking Westward. Elizabeth Smither, poetically a new 
arrival, is wife to one of our best painters, Michael, and has 
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several hundred per cent): Russell Soaba, Wanpis and from John 
Kolia, The Late Mr Papua (I strongly recommend this!), also (not 
yet read) Up the River to Victory Junction, Victims of Independence, My 
Reluctant Missionary, A Compulsive Exhibition , also Without Manner¬ 
isms and Other Stories. ‘The amazing Dr Kolia’ (as he is called by 
the Port Moresby Post-Courier), at time of writing, in place of Ulli 
Beier, Acting-Director of the Institute, has also published a 
number of plays, for radio and otherwise, some of which are col¬ 
lected in two Institute paperbacks, Historical Plays, and Awkward 
Moments. All John Kolia’s writing I have seen so far is on local 
themes of cultural clash and is sardonic, witty, off-beat, concerned 
with situation and ideology. Among the many other publications 
of the Institute (other than more purely anthropological, sociolog¬ 
ical, ‘discussion papers’, recordings etc. - a full list is available) 

Soaba, and by Ulli Beier, The Eye of God Does Not Grow Any Grass , 
‘a series of broadcasts in which P.N.G. poetry is juxtaposed with 
other poetry round the world’. Among a number of plays one of 
the most praised is from Nora Brash, Which Way Big Man, a sharp 
look at the temptations for a new elite. 

From South Pacific Creative Arts Society and Mana Publica¬ 
tions (Box 5083, Raiwaqa, Fiji) has now come the final and Third 
Mana Annual of Creative Writing, and Mana itself (formerly Mana 
Review ) is now into its second six-monthly issue'. It has been joined 
by the well-produced lively and promising Faikava from Tonga (2- 
3 a year, single issues airmail - Europe - T$3.70, 2nd class 
T$2.10, from South Pacific Centre, Box 278, Nuku’alofa, Tonga). 

able at least two small poetry volumes, Twenty-Four Poems of the 
Solomon Islands, ed. Dennis Lule and others (1977) and Who Am I?, 
by Leonard P. Maenu’u (1978) - both from University of the 
South Pacific Centre, Box 460, Honiara, Solomon Islands. 

PETER ALCOCK 
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INDIA 


Last year saw the publication of over a hundred books, creative as 
well as critical, which will be of interest to ACLALS members. 
The best bibliography of such books continues to appear in the 
Journal of Commonwealth Literature, though this still needs to be 
supplemented by other bibliographies such as the MLA Interna¬ 
tional Bibliography (the issues for 1976 and 1977 appeared in 1978). 
The Accessions List for India issued by the US Library of Con¬ 
gress Office in New Delhi appears each month and is fairly up to 
date. Other useful bibliographies which attempt to cover all areas 
of English publication in India (not only literature) are: Bibliog¬ 
raphy of English Publication in India, 1977, (DKF Trust, N Delhi); N. 
N. Gidwani and K. Navalani, Current Indian Periodicals: An Anno¬ 
tated Guide (Saraswati Publishers, Jaipur); and V. K. Jain et al., 
Guide to Indian Periodical Literature, 1977 (Indian Documentation 
Service, Gurgaon). Comprehensiveness is of course what one 
looks for in such bibliographies and they do a reasonable job, but 
some books always seem to succeed in slipping the net. 

Several Indian academic journals continue to be behind 
schedule due to the difficulty of attracting contributions of quali¬ 
ty. The new Commonwealth Quarterly (which brought out a special 
December issue on Indian women writers), the older Indian Book 
Chronicle, as well as the more established The Literary Criterion and 
The Literary Half-Yearly, are important exceptions. 

In line with its previous record, Indo-Anglian drama attracted 
only two contributors of note: Dilip Hiro ( Two One-Act Plays, 
Writers Workshop, Calcutta) and Manohar Malgonkar ( Line of 
Mars). Hiro had earlier published To Anchor Cloud, but Malgonkar 
is a newcomer to the genre. 

In other respects, 1978 was a year of growth: Indo-Anglian 
literature followed up its recent successes by Anita Desai’s collec¬ 
tion of short stories, Games at Twilight, (Heinemann, UK, 1977) 
which won both the Winifred Holtby Prize and an award from the 
Sahitya Akademi (India’s Academy of Letters). 







themes in ‘Latter Day Psalms’ ( Debonair Magazine, volume VII, 
part 9, pp. 58-60), though whether.this brings him any closer than 
he has earlier been to his Jewish heritage is a moot question. 
Suresh Kohli has published Since Decay Impairs: Love Poems 1966- 
1977 (Indian Literary Review Editions, N. Delhi). Other volumes 
worth noting are Meena Alexander, Without Place; S. B. Lall, Green 
Thoughts; Vilas Sarang, A Kind of Silence; and M. A. Das Gupta, 
Hers; Indian Perspectives: An Anthology of Poetry in English by Indian 
Women (all Writers Workshop); and M. Chatterjee, The Sound of 
Wings (Arnold Heinemann). 

A new publishing concern of promise, New Ground, Bombay, 
has published Three Poets, (Melanie Silgardo, Raul D’Gama Rose 

Critical volumes of note include K. R. S. Iyengar, Microcosmog- 
raphia Poetica (Writers Workshop); C. D. Narasimhaiah, Awakened 
Conscience: Studies in Commonwealth Literature; R. Mohan (ed.), In¬ 
dian Writing in English (Orient Longman, N. Delhi); R. C. P. 
Sinha, Indian Autobiographies in English (S. Chand, N. Delhi); G. P. 
Sharma, Nationalism in Indo-Anglian Fiction (Sterling, N. Delhi); G. 
A. Reddy, Indian Writing in English and Its Audience (Prakash Book 
Depot, Bareilly); B. Ramachandra Rao, The Novels of Anita Desai 
(Kalyani Publishers, N. Delhi); and Jasbir Jain, Nayantara Sahgal 
(Arnold Heinemann). 


PRABHU S. GUPTARA 
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agrcement-to differ would have been broken. He’s wrong, too, about the two 
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Photograph I 


Book Reviews 


Heterogeneous Worlds Yoked Violently Together: the Common¬ 
wealth Poetry Prize, 1979. 

Gabriel Okara, The Fisherman’s Invocation. Heinemann, 1978. 63 
pages. £0.95. 

Brian Turner, Ladders of Rain. John Mclndoe, Dunedin, 1978. 63 
pages. NZ$4.95. 
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IT IS WITHOUT THE OVERTONES 




despair which fit into the ‘In Exile’ section of A Simple Lust. 
Simple Lust and thus cr< ‘ 




KIRSTEN HOLST PETERSEN 


Errol Trzcbinski, Silence Will Speak. Heinemann, London, 1977. 
348 pages. £7.50. 
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Obaro Ikime, The Fall of Nigeria: The British Co; 


1977. 232 pages. Csd. £5.50, paper £2.70. 






















J0RN CARLSEN 


Noel Hilliard, Selected Stories. Mclndoe, Dunedin, 1977. 132 pp. 
NZ$4.95. 

O. E. Middleton, ‘Confessions of an Ocelot’ and ‘Not for a Seagull’. 
Mclndoe, Dunedin, 1979. 116 pp. NZ$5.95. 

O. E. Middleton, Selected Stories. Mclndoe, Dunedin, 1975. 194 
pp. NZ$4.95. 
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Roderick Finl; 
pp. NZ$4.95. 


Other Lovers. Mclndoe, Dunedin, 1976. 136 
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traditional themes not touched in ‘Friday Nights’ is Hilliard’s ‘own’ theme of 
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ANNEMARIE BACKMANN 


Edward Baugh, Derek Walcott. Memory as Vision: Another Life. Criti¬ 
cal Studies of Caribbean Writers, gen. ed. Mervyn Morris. Long¬ 
man, London, 1978. 85 pp. £4.95. 
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BRUCE CLUNIES : 



Conferences 









Australian Arts and Literature Festival, 
April 1978. 
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FESTIVAL PROGRAMME 
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ture! The film Storm Boy, which 


- Aarhus Hovedbibliotek. 


h ‘the Globe of Krates of Mallos, 

1,500,000 kroner (A$300,000). Also on display at this exhi 


at the State and Univcrsil 








The Cars that Ate Paris (Peter Weir) 
Picnic at Hanging Rock (Peter Weir) 
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The Devil's Playground (Fred Schepisi) 
The Picture Show Man (John Power) 
Break of Day (Ken Hannam) 

Caddie (Donald Crombie) 

F. J. Holden (Michael Thornhill) 

The Reef (John Heyer) 


SEMINAR PROGRAMME 

Randolph Stow, 'Denmark in the Indian Ocean, 1616 1845: 


Michael Wilding’s Short 


Story Embassy’.' 


Report from the FILLM Conference: Aix-en-Provence, 28 August 
- 2 September 1978 


et.Litteraturcs Moderncs, of which ACLALS is now a member, was Society and 
Self in Language and Literature. There were more than four hundred delegates 



















LEMMING BRAHMS 


SAES Cc 


jrg, 5-7 May 1979. 



Third International Janheinz-Jahn Symposium, Johannes Guten¬ 
berg University, Mainz, 11-13 May 1979. 
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paper on Patrick White introduced the sessions. His argument was concerned 
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Do you have problems 
obtaining Commonwealth 
texts? 


If so, contact us. We have been supplying such texts 
for the past ten years and our bookshop contains the 
best collection of Commonwealth texts to be found in 
Europe. If we haven’t got what you want we can get it. 

Once you deal with us you’ll no longer find yourself 
saying ’I would have taught that but I couldn’t get the 


All enquiries and orders to 
AKADEMISK BOGHANDEL 
Studenternes Hus 
Ndr. Ringgade 
8000 Aarhus C 
DENMARK 
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